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ARYBBAS OF EPIRUS. 


At a date which we do not know, though, as we shall attempt 
to show later, the event probably occurred early in the spring of 
342 B. C., Philip of Macedon, for the second or more probably for 
the third time since his accession to the throne, invaded the king- 
dom of his wife’s uncle and brother-in-law, Arybbas I, drove him 
out of Epirus, and established in his place Olympias’ younger 
brother, his protégé Alexander the Molossian. Arybbas was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Athens where “ the citizenship given to 


his father and his grandfather ” was “ confirmed to him and his 
children,” while the Athenians enjoined upon their generals to 


“see to it that Arybbas and his sons recover their kingdom.” + 


Whether Arybbas himself was ever reinstated or whether the 
restoration was effected only in the person of his younger son 
Aeacidas (the eldest son, the future king Alcetas II, had been 
disinherited by his father) is a matter of dispute, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to resolve the contradictions and 
surmount the difficulties which the extant authorities present. 
The statements of the sources can be reconciled and a satisfactory 
solution can be reached if we give the passage of Justin, which 
provides the key to the problem, a treatment more in accordance 
with his style and literary habits than that which it has hitherto 
received. 


τοῦ, I. @., 113, 226 = Dittenberger, Syll., 15, 228. My translation 
owes much to G. N. Cross, Epirus (Cambridge, 1932), p. 39. For the 
date, cf. p. 143, n. 34, infra; see also C. Bottin, Musée Belge, XXIX 
(1925), p. 254; G. Glotz, Hist. @Gr., III, pp. 276, 302; F. R. Wuest, 
Philipp ἃ. Zweite v. Maked. u. Griechenland in d. Jahren 346-338 
(Miinchen, 1938), pp. 92, 182. 
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While Diodorus (XVI, 72, 1) records the death of Arybbas 
after ten years’ reign and omits to mention his exile in Athens, 
Justin, in a passage (VII, 6, 12) which Orosius? paraphrased 
and expanded, blames Arybbas for having miscalculated the 
consequences of his alliance and relationship with Philip of 


Macedon: 


dum regni incrementa .. . adfinitate Philippi adquisiturum 
sperat, proprio regno ab eodem privatus in exilio consenuit.® 


Does Justin mean, as most scholars have taken him to mean, that 
Arybbas merely “grew old in exile”?* Does he therefore not 
. exclude the possibility that Arybbas later returned to Epirus, 
as seems to be suggested by a passage of Diodorus (XVIII, 11, 
1), where, however, Arybbas’ name has been inserted only as a 
conjecture to account for the name of a Molossian Aryptaeus who 
is otherwise unknown to us?* Or does Justin by his seemingly 
careless and rhetorical wording, in ezilio consenwit, mean, 
whether rightly or wrongly, something different, something which 
rules out the hypothesis of Arybbas’ restoration, namely his 


death in exile? 
I believe that this is what Justin meant; moreover, I believe 


that Justin is right. To prove my case I propose, however, to 
defer any inquiry into the credibility of his version until I have 


5 Orosius, III, 12, 8. For his dependence on Justin cf. A. Petersson, De 
Epitoma Justini (Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1926, No. 4), pp. 51; 96, n. 2, 
where he rightly remarks: “ Orosium [III, 12, 8] verba Iustini [VII, 6, 
12] aliquantum mutasse nemo non videt.” Cf. also O. Seel, Studi Ital. 
Filol. Class., XII (1935), pp. 5 ff., 18 ff. 

8I quote Justin from Seel’s Teubner text; Seel accepts the reading of 
this passage proposed by Petersson, op. cit., p. 96. 

‘The only exceptions I know are J. Kaerst, R.-H., II, cols. 1496-7; G. 
De Sanctis, Atti R. Accad. Torino, XLVII (1911-12), pp. 450-1; and δ. 
Accame, Riv. Filol., XII (1934), pp. 526-7. Although he did not enter 
into a detailed investigation of the meaning of consenesco, De Sanctis 
rightly remarked long ago: “Il passo ... di Giustino, letto nel suo 
contesto, sembra mostrare che egli (Arybbas) non solo invecchid, ma 
anche mori nell’esilio.” 

5 Cf. Diodorus, XVIII, 11, 1 (quoted p. 146, n. 44 infra) and F. Reuss’ 
correction of it, Rh. Mus., XXXVI (1881), pp. 171 ff. He was followed 
by M. P. Nilsson, Studien 2. Gesch. d. alten Epeiros (Lunds Unw. 
Arsskrift, VI, 4 [1909]), pp. 74-5; C. Klotzsch, Epirot. Gesch., pp. 95-6; 
K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch., IV, 2, p. 146; but he was opposed by R- 
Schubert, Gesch. d. Pyrrhus, p. 108; Kaerst, De Sanctis, and Accame 


(see note 4 supra). 
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attempted to show what, to a writer such as the epitomizer of 
Trogus, consenesco is likely to have meant. 

The Thesaurus records only two meanings of consenesco, 
namely “ to grow old ” and “ to grow weak ” (the connotation of 
company inherent in the compounding preposition having soon 
been obliterated). Under one or the other of these meanings it 
lists most of the passages I am going to quote.* My contention 
is that such a rendering would often be tantamount to a mis- 
translation or to a misinterpretation of the passages I have 
collected and that we must therefore seek a different meaning 
of consenesco which the Thesaurus has apparently failed to notice. 

It would be idle and futile to question the fact that consenesco 
does mean “to grow old.” But “to grow old” also obviously 
implies all the weakness and weariness of a life drawing to its 
end, and the very word consenesco often explicitly conveys these 
meanings. Even more perhaps than the Greeks, the Romans, in 
spite of their habit of writing in praise of old age, vividly felt 
its misery and desolation, and realized the deep truth inherent in 
the common saying: senectus ipsa morbus. In their language and 
sentiments senectus (the turpis senectus of Horace) or the cog- 
nate verb consenesco is therefore connected with the wasting away 
of one’s powers and capabilities, with the failure of one’s life, 
with the remoteness of military service overseas or in far off 
lands, with the tragedy of exile and imprisonment.’ 

An echo of this plight is caught even in those examples of 
consenesco (and I have purposely chosen them from the most 
celebrated in all Latin literature) which are commonly cited as 
instances of the first and most literal meaning of consenesco and 
in which such a meaning undoubtedly prevails: Horace’s pic- 
ture of those vanquished at Carrhae: 


milesne Crassi coniuge barbara 
turpis maritus vixit et hostium... 
consenuit socerorum in armis (Carm., III, 5, 5 ff.) 


or Hannibal’s meditation on the failure of his achievements when 


°Thes. Ling. Lat., IV, cols. 387-9. 

7A striking instance of such an implicit meaning of consenesco is the 
passage of Livy, XXXII, 3, 5, on the mutiny of the soldiers of Villius 
in the winter of 199/8 (I am indebted for this reference to the kindness 
of Mr. F. W. Walbank): multis annis sese Italiam non vidisse; con- 
senuisse sub armis ... ; confectos jam labore, opera; exangues tot 
acceptis vulneribus esse. 
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he is recalled to Carthage: se . . . circa Casilinum Cumasque et 
Nolam consenuisse (Livy, XXX, 20, 9). 

A warning, however, must be given against using the latter 
passage or the sad words of Hannibal to Scipio (<bid., 30, 10): 
senem in patriam revertentem, unde puer profectus sum, as 
evidence for the Roman habit of putting the initial stage of old 
age at an early period. The assumption of Forcellini * and other 
authors of lexica, who drew on passages such as these for con- 
clusions concerning the customary determination of age limits, 
is in my opinion wholly untenable, for it rests upon a mistaken 
interpretation of Livy’s context. Hannibal, puer novem annorum 
in 237 B.C.,° that is born in 246 B. C., could not be regarded as 
senex and could not characterize himself as such in 203 or 202 
B. C. except by rhetorical exaggeration. Only in order to indulge 
in the embellishment of a play on words and in order not to 
miss the intentional contrast between the pwer who had left 
Carthage full of hatred and hope and the disillusioned, worried, 
and worn out man who returned to fight the last battle of his 
country without the least spark of confidence in its final success 
did Livy use in both these passages the etymologically cognate 
words senex and consenesco. Certainly such an accomplished 
rhetorician as Livy did not entangle himself in a calculation of 
Hannibal’s age. Still more certainly he did not expect his words 
to be taken at their face value and adduced as evidence to date 
in the early forties the beginnings of old age. 

Without entering into an investigation of the Greek word 
for which consenesco stands as a substitute, I now turn to other 
passages of Livy which are likely to derive from Polybius 79 and 


8 Cf. Forcellini-De Vit, Lex., V, p. 444; Forcellini-Corradini, Lez., IV, 
p. 311. 

® The historicity of Hannibal’s oath, though often questioned (cf. E. 
Groag, Hannibal als Politiker [Wien, 1929], p. 20, n. 1), has been ably 
defended by De Sanctis, Problemi di storia antica (Bari, 1932), p. 171. 
The sources are collected by T. Lenschau, R.-H., VII, col. 2323 and by 
De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, III, 1, p. 405, n. 43. 

10 Cf. XXXV, 34, 7 (ne insontem indemnatum consenescere in exilio 
sinerent) ; XXXIX, 36, 15 (ne in tuto quidem ewilio posse consenescere) ; 
XLII, 50, 8 (quoted p. 133 infra); and see H. Nissen, Untersuchungen 
(1863), pp. 173, 224, 254. The fact that Polybius may have recorded 
Perseus’ council of war is not enough to prove the historicity of the 
debate, for Polybius, in his biased hostility toward the last kings of 
Macedon, certainly did not shrink from circulating rumors invented by 
political propaganda and partisanship. 
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in which consenesco has a definitely different meaning. It con- 
veys no allusion to old age but is simply connected with the 
“motif” of exile (sometimes with the very word), of which it 
often indicates the life-long duration. Take, for instance, the 
passage on the Magnetarch Eurylochus or, more especially, the 
similar statement on Perseus. 

We shall deal with Perseus’ age shortly. Here it is sufficient 
to recall that the word consenesco occurs in the account of the 
stormy council which the king is said to have held early in the 
spring of 171, in which different views are reported to have been 
expressed with regard to the attitude to adopt toward Rome. 
While some of the king’s councillors urged him to come to terms 
with the Senate, the members of the war party are credited with 
the sarcastic remark that, to appease his enemies, Perseus could 
do nothing but give up his kingdom and ask the victors to grant 
him the undisturbed possession of Samothrace or of another 
small island δὲ privatus superstes regno suo in contemptu atque 
inopia consenescat. 

Obviously such advice was never given. The allusion to 
Samothrace is enough to prove that the episode was invented in 
Roman quarters, or rather by those Macedonian noblemen who 
survived the defeat and managed to shift to the “ warmongers ” 
the responsibility for an adventure that had led to the overthrow 
of the monarchy of the Antigonids. It circulated after Perseus’ 
surrender, its only element of truth being that Perseus had 
vainly tried to find a sanctuary in the temple of Samothrace. If 
it is historically worthless, grammatically it has some bearing, 
for it attests a meaning of consenesco different from those 
recorded by the Thesaurus. In 171 Perseus was in his forties, 
had displayed remarkable energy, had perhaps made mistakes, 
but had shown no trace of weakness. It would have been merely 
a mark of bad taste to hint at the king’s retirement to a place 
where peacefully and carelessly he might grow old. Such an 
interpretation, though in accordance with the Thesaurus, would 
be pointless. Since the passage is a forgery, or rather a retrojec- 
tion into the past, the allusion to Perseus’ self-internment 
becomes intelligible only in the light of later events. It merely 
refers to the life-long relegation of the vanquished king, and 
(the addition may perhaps have some bearing on the correct 
interpretation of Justin’s statement concerning Arybbas) it 
implicitly rules out the possibility that the sovereign who 
consenuit in exile may ever have been restored. 
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Hence consenesco, in Livy’s usage, besides meaning “ to grow 
old ” also means “to die in exile,” or at least “to live in life- 
long retirement, to live in exile, to which only death puts an 
end.” The same meaning occurs in Velleius (II, 102, 3) whose 
biased account of the Oriental expedition of Gaius Caesar cul- 
minates in the condemnatory remark that the prince, then barely 
a boy of twenty, had been so much influenced by the adulation 
of his malevolent flatterers ut in ultimo ac remotissimo orbis 
terrarum angulo consenescere quam Romam regredi mallet. Here 
too a reference to old age would be tastelessly misplaced. Velleius 
can only have meant that Gaius, suddenly weary of the honors 
lavishly heaped upon him by Augustus, felt inclined to prefer 
to the task of the administration and the responsibility of the 
imperial inheritance a life of disillusioned retirement, similar 
to that which Tiberius was then leading in the loneliness of his 
Rhodian recess. 

That authors of the Silver Age used consenesco in this sense 
is proved beyond doubt by a passage of Justin which, incidentally, 
as far as I can see, is the only one except that concerning Aryb- 
bas where consenesco occurs in his epitome and which is most 
probably an original quotation from Trogus. At the very begin- 
ning of his story Justin (I, 2, 11) records that Ninyas, the son of 
Ninus and Semiramis, raro a viris visus in feminarum turba 
consenuit. Diodorus, whose Assyrian section, like the Assyrian 
section of Trogus, was drawn either directly or through an inter- 
mediary from Ctesias,* has the same words: 


~ ’, ε 
ἐν τοῖς βασιλείοις τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον διέτριβεν, ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς 
ε Ν ~ / Ν ~ Ν 3 
ὁρώμενος πλὴν τῶν παλλακίδων καὶ τῶν περὶ αὐτὸν εὐνούχων 


(IL, 21, 2). 


Obviously Justin, who was not personally interested in Assyrian 
antiquity and cannot therefore be credited with research on this 
subject, merely paraphrased a sentence of Trogus.’* Hence we 
can cite the latter’s passage as further evidence for a hitherto 


11 For the dependence of Trogus and Diodorus on Ctesias, cf. F. Jacoby, 
R.-E., XI, cols. 2040-1, 2068, 2070-1; A. Momigliano, Atene e Roma, XII 
(1931), pp. 20 ff. Ctesias is quoted by Diodorus, II, 20, 3; 21, 8. 

121, Castiglioni in his careful essay on Trogus (Studi intorno alle 
“ Storie Filippiche” di Giustino [Naples, 1925], pp. 4 ff.) seems to have 
overlooked this passage which should be regarded as a further step 
toward the reconstruction of Trogus’ history. 
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unnoticed meaning of consenesco which appears to have been the 
same both in Velleius’ criticism of Gaius Caesar and in Trogus’ 
strictures on Ninyas.*® 

An author belonging to the generation immediately after 
Velleius and Trogus uses consenesco in a slightly different mean- 
ing. Quid enim est—says Seneca in his treatise De Clementia 
(1,11, 4)—cur reges consenuerint ac nepotibus tradiderint regna, 
tyrannorum execrabilis ac brevis potestas sit? Though no hint 
is to be found here of exile or retirement, a connotation which 
seems peculiar to the verb, yet it is indisputable that the point of 
the passage lies in contrasting the undisturbed and life-long 
exercise of power by a rightful king, who dying a natural death 
bequeaths his kingdom to his heirs, with the illegal, brutal, and 
generally short-lived rule of a tyrant who soon falls victim to 
assassination. 

If in a few cases consenesco admits the possibility of the exile’s 
return or liberation before death ends his ordeal, in none of 
these cases is it used to convey an allusion to old age. Take, for 
instance, the passage of Florus on Camillus after the conquest 
of Veii and the trial which followed upon it..* Surely Florus 
did not take consenesco to mean “to die in exile.” Certainly, 


however, he did not take it to mean “ to grow old.” Whatever his 
estimate of Camillus’ age (and in his main source, Livy, there 
is no speculation about it), Florus knew, as the vulgate recounts, 
that from Camillus’ trial until his return at the head of the 
army which was to beat back the Gauls no more than a year had 
elapsed,’® in the course of which, obviously, Camillus had not 
grown old. 


18 A similar example of this peculiar usage of consenesco in erotic 
significance is afforded by Trebellius Pollio, Tyr. Trig. (Postumus), 3, 
4 (8. H.A., ed. Hohl, II, p. 101, 28-29): cum Gallienus luxuriae et 
popinis vacaret et amore barbarae mulieris consenesceret. The passage 
is historically worthless, as are all remarks on Gallienus’ debauchery 
(cf. A. Alféldi, Zeit. f. Num., XXXVIII [1928], pp. 156 ff.), but gram- 
matically important in so far as it rules out any connection between 
consenesco and old age (actually Gallienus was barely fifty at the time 
of his death). 

4 Hpit., I, 17 (1, 22), 4 (ed. Malcovati): hic (sc. Camillus) melior 
(sc. than Coriolanus) in capta urbe consenuit et mox supplices de hoste 
Gallo vindicavit (cf. ibid., I, 7 [1, 13], 17-19, where Florus narrates 
Camillus’ onslaught against the Gauls). 

16 1 Miinzer, R.-H., VII, cols. 325, 329 ff., gives a critical survey of 
the different versions of Camillus’ age and exile. 
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So far it appears that from the age of Livy to the time of 
Florus consenesco was used to mean “to live (and sometimes 
“to die’) in exile.” Seneca, on the other hand, is evidence for 
another meaning of consenesco, namely “ to live out to the close 
of one’s life,” or rather “to die,” as I think we can render it, 
boldly perhaps but in complete accord with the meaning and use 
of the Greek equivalent of consenesco.1® A survey of the passages 
from later historians and epitomizers shows that from the begin- 
ning of the second century A.D. consenesco seems to have 
acquired a new meaning, arising from the amalgamation of the 
two distinct meanings we have already recorded. From Tacitus 
to St. Augustine consenesco merely means or implies somebody’s 
death in exile. 

To his account of the trials of Cassius Severus Tacitus appends 
a bitter but on the whole not unfavorable sketch of the eloquent 
mouthpiece of the republican opposition. The last words give 
to the picture its final touch: sazo Seripho consenutt. The allus- 
ion is not to Cassius’ old age but to his death. This seems to me 
obvious, and I would not enlarge upon it were it not for the 
mistake made by most of the commentators on this passage of 
Tacitus,” who have misinterpreted it just as they failed to see 
the structures on which the narrative rests. It is based upon 
two elements, corresponding to two phases of Cassius’ life, to the 
two different forms of judgment that were passed upon him. 

At first, Tacitus recalls, Cassius was interned at Crete, prob- 
ably in 12 A. D.,"® and the mild, though legally correct, expres- 
sion amoveretur exactly pictures the legal status of the banished 
orator whose citizenship and essential rights remained unim- 
paired in spite of his relegation. Twelve years later, Tacitus 
goes on to say, a more severe punishment was meted out to the 
implacable enemy of a régime which he still dared to attack with 
his gossip, slander, and pamphlets. He was deprived of his citi- 
zenship and of the right of bequest and was condemned to a 
life-long agony on the barren rock of deportation: saro Seripho 


16 Cf. the Appendix. 
17Cf., e.g. J. Brodszka, R.-H., III, col. 1746; H. Bornecque, Les 
. déclamations et les déclamateurs d’aprés Sénéque le Pére (Trav. et 
Mém, de VUniv, de Lille, I, 1 [1902]), pp. 157-8. 

18The date seems to result from Dio, LVI, 27, 1 compared with 
Tacitus, Ann., I, 72, 3, and has been generally adopted; cf. R. Syme, 
The Roman Revolution (1939), p. 487. 
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consenuit. The crowning sentence would lack its flavor, its bitter 
taste of death, were it taken to convey anything other or milder 
than the lonely end of Cassius Severus. It seals the destiny of an 
exile, and Tacitus would certainly have refrained from using it, 
had he meant to revert to Cassius a little later and eventually 
to record his release. But Cassius never returned. By the time 
of Caligula’s accession to the throne he had certainly died. Gaius 
lifted the ban on the authors whom his predecessors had con- 
demned or deported and permitted their works to be freely cir- 
culated again.*® The “rehabilitation ” of the literary leaders of 
the opposition presupposes their death. Otherwise they would 
have been recalled, whereas we gather from St. Jerome, however 
mistaken in matters of chronology his statement may be,”° that 
Cassius died in exile.** St. Jerome explicitly confirms what every 
unprejudiced reader of Tacitus feels that his consenwit implies. 
The same conclusion is substantiated by another passage (Ann., 
II, 63, 5): 
Maroboduus . . . Ravennae habitus, si quando insolescerent 
Suebi, quasi rediturus in regnum ostentabatur: sed non 


excessit Italia per duodeviginti annos consenuitque multum 
imminuta claritate ob nimiam vivendi cupidinem. 


Whether Maroboduus “ grew old ” is debatable; if my reckoning 
is sound, he died in his late fifties; he may have been even 
younger.?? But whether consenuit here means “to grow old” 


19 Cf. Suetonius, Calig., 16; J. P. V. Ὁ. Baldson, The Emperor Gaius 
(Oxford, 1934), p. 34. The surmise is made a certainty by the con- 
nection of the naiuwe of Cassius Severus with the name of Cremutius 
Cordus. 

20 The versions of Tacitus (Ann., I, 72, 3; IV, 21, 4-5) and St. Jerome 
cannot be reconciled. To follow St. Jerome’s scheme, discarding Tacitus’ 
(so T. Froment, Annales Fac. Lettres Bordeauax, I [1879], p. 137, and 
V. Cucheval, Histoire de Véloquence romaine [Paris, 1893], I, p. 215), is 
absurd. But to maintain that Cassius’ exile began in A. Ὦ. 12 and lasted 
for twenty-five years is equally impossible, for it would be tantamount to 
dating Cassius’ death after Caligula’s accession to the throne. Cf. Schanz- 
Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit., II*, p. 346. 

21Cf. R. Helm’s edition, Hieronymus’ Zusdtze in Eusebius’ Chronik 
(Philologus, Supplementb, XXI, 2 [1929]), pp. 75-6. 

22 Maroboduus is likely to have been taken to Rome after Drusus’ 
settlement, viz. after 9 B.C. He was then a boy of ten or twelve, for 
we hear from Strabo (IX, 1, 3 [p. 290 C.]) that he was educated at 
Rome where he won the favor of Augustus. On the other hand he was 
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or “ to die in exile ” is not debatable, for Tacitus’ account, besides 
conveying a clear allusion to Maroboduus’ death toward the end 
of Tiberius’ reign, is couched in the customary wording of those 
obituaries which he often liked to append to his narrative when 
it was time for him to take leave of the chief characters of his 
work. 

A similar passage of Suetonius cannot be explained otherwise.” 
In praise of the attachment shown by Aurelius Opillus to Rutil- 
ius Rufus and his willingness to share in the misfortune of his 
patron, Suetonius recounts how the grammarian followed Rufus 
to Asia, sojourned with him at Smyrna, simulque consenutt. 
When he went into exile, Rufus was a mature man or even on 
the verge of old age. When he died he seems to have been over 
eighty. On the age of his companion, who is likely to have been 
considerably younger, no evidence, I think, is extant. Here again, 
however, the context is clear. All the readers of Suetonius were 
familiar with the name of Rufus not only because of his trial 
but more especially because of his obstinate refusal to come to 
terms with the party that had expelled him from Rome. Chiefly 
through Cicero’s writings the case of Rufus was widely known 
as one of the typical examples of popular ingratitude. The 
knights—so ran the story as it was embellished by political par- 
tisanship and spread as a weapon by the nobilitas—had forced 
one of Rome’s best citizens to retire to Asia, to die there. And 
this is the memorable deed of the grammarian which Suetonius 
undoubtedly intended to recall discreetly, merely by the use of 
consenuit: not that he grew old together with Rutilius Rufus, 
but that the client, in order not to break the fidelity he owed to 


at the summit of his power, in the blossom of his age, and in the full 
strength of his vigor when Tiberius planned his expedition against 
Maroboduus’ Bohemian kingdom in A.D. 6. Maroboduus cannot, how- 
ever, have been much older than Arminius who was thirty-seven when 
he was murdered in A. Ὁ. 21 (cf. Tacitus, Ann., II, 88). If we surmise 
that he was born ca. 20 B.C., Maroboduus would have attained an age 
of thirty-eight or thirty-nine years when he was interned (the date 
wavers between A.D. 18 and 19), and an age of fifty-six or fifty-seven 
at the time of his death. I wonder whether it is possible in any case to 
‘assume that he had reigned over the Marcomanni for some twenty-five 
years (so H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rém, Kaiserzeit, II, 1, p. 29) when he 
asked for the assistance of the Romans in A.D. 17. 
28 De Gram., 6 (p. 12, ed. Robinson). 
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his patron, had chosen to share his fate and to die, as did Rutilius, 
in exile.** 

As Suetonius recalls not only the life but also the death in 
exile of Aurelius Opillus, so Eutropius recalls not only the life 
but also the death in exile of the last king of Rome. In a passage 
strikingly similar to Justin’s statement concerning Arybbas, 
Eutropius describes Tarquinius Superbus’ disillusioned retire- 
ment after the failure of his designs against Rome: 


Tusculum se contulit ... atque 101 per quattuordecim annos 
privatus cum uxore consenuit (I, 11, 2). 


I hardly need to enlarge on this sentence or to comment upon it. 
What it means, what the ancients took it to mean, is shown by 
St. Augustine (Civ. Det, ITI, 15 [I, p. 118, 27 ff. Kalb]) whose 
dependence upon Eutropius is obvious but in any case attested 
in other ways: 


in oppido Tusculo ... quattuordecim ...annos... cum 
uxore consenuit, optabiliore fortassis exitu quam socer eius, 
generi sui facinore nec ignorante filia, sicut perhibetur, 
extinctus. 


The contrast which Seneca had already emphasized between the 
kings who die a natural death and the tyrants who are executed 
strikes here again, in spite of St. Augustine’s somewhat different 
wording. ΤῸ the assassination of Servius Tullius he opposes the 
peaceful end of Tarquinius Superbus. Let us surmise that con- 
senesco here means “ to grow old ” or “ to grow weak ”; the point 
of the comparison is lost. 

Somewhere halfway between Suetonius and Eutropius, whether 
he wrote under the Antonines * or dedicated his treatise to the 
emperor Macrinus,?* Ampelius provides the best possible example 
of the meaning we are claiming for consenesco. Not only does 
he use it to mean “ to die in exile ” (of course after enduring the 
ordeal that exile implies) but he also rules out the possibility 


24 All the evidence on Rutilius Rufus is collected in F. Miinzer’s 
masterly article (R.-H., Zweite Reihe, I, cols. 1274 ff.). 

35 So, e.g., J. Sorn, Ueber den Gebrauch der Prdpositionen bei... 
Justinus (Progr. Laibach, 1894), pp. 1 ff. 

26 Such a chronology is energetically advocated by M. Galdi, L’epitome 
nella letteratura latina (Naples, 1922), pp. 81 ff. I wonder whether 
Ampelius’ date can be later; in any case, however, it would not affect 
my argument, for Ampelius is certainly earlier than Eutropius. 
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that it refers to the old age of the captive or to the prolonged 
duration of his imprisonment. The last king of Macedon, says 
Ampelius (Lib. Mem., 16, 4), libera custodia in Albano consenuit. 

We can test the soundness of this statement. If Ampelius 
meant that Perseus “ grew old” or that his internment at Alba 
Fucentia lasted for a long time, he is unquestionably inaccurate. 
Perseus was born ca. 213, that is in 213/2 B. C.27 When he died 
is debatable, for we possess two contradictory versions between 
which we must choose. According to Diodorus (XXXI, 9),28 he 
died after two years’ internment, that is two years after the 
triumph of Aemilius Paulus, three years after his surrender: 
168-1-2 = 165 B.C. According to Porphyry, identically quoted 
in all three versions of Eusebius’ Chronicle,*° Perseus died after 
five years’ internment, viz. 168-1-5 = 162 B.C. If, as is likely, 
Diodorus was dependent on Polybius for this section of his his- 
tory, the choice is obvious, for at the time of Perseus’ internment 
and death Polybius (XX XI, 23,5), himself a prisoner, sojourned 
at Rome. Hence his statement is indisputably correct. If 
Diodorus did not draw on Polybius, his authority and Porphyry’s 
carry much the same weight, though we may even go so far as to 
discard as a mistake the testimony of Porphyry, if only we sur- 
mise that the interval recorded by Eusebius covers the period of 
Perseus’ struggle against the Romans until the triumph of 
Aemilius Paulus, The third Macedonian War was decided upon 
in 172, though no military action was started till the following 
spring. Hence a chronographer such as Porphyry could well 


27 The locus classicus is Livy, XL, 6, 4 (cf. Eutropius, IV, 8, 2). In 
both passages, however, the estimate is given in round figures. The 
reconstruction of the chronology of Perseus’ life was chiefly worked out 
by Beloch, Riv. Stor. Ant., VI (1901), pp. 1ff.; Griech. Gesch., IV, 2, 
pp. 139 ff. His system has been adopted by e.g. M. Holleaux, Mélanges 
Glotz (Paris, 1932), I, pp. 432-3; F. W. Walbank, Philip V (Cambridge, 
1940), pp. 300, 318. 

28 Diodorus’ scheme was accepted by B. Niese, Gesch. griech. maked. 
Staaten, III, p. 188; G. Cardinali, Riv. Filol., XXXIX (1911), p. 11, 
n. 1; De Sanctis, Storia, IV, 1, p. 352; F. Geyer, R.-H., XIX, col. 1021; 
and, though hesitantly, P. V. M. Benecke, C.A.H., VIII, p. 271. It is 
_ noteworthy that in a more recent pronouncement (Encicl. Ital., XXVI, 
Ρ. 803) De Sanctis has discarded Diodorus for Porphyry. 

39 Frag. 3, 18 (Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., no. 260); Eusebius, Chron., 
I, 239-240 (Schéne), adopted by Beloch, IV, 2, p. 141, and De Sanctis 
(see note 28 supra). 
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recall, in a sort of chronological survey of Perseus’ reign, that in 
five years’ time he had endured the pressure of the Romans, 
sustained a crushing defeat, and vainly sought a refuge at 
Samothrace, that finally he had been taken prisoner, had marched 
in chains behind the chariot of the victor, and had ended 
obscurely, whether by suicide or ill-treatment, as a captive in an 
Italian town. 

However that may be, and even if we assume that he died in 
162 B.C., Perseus at the time of his death was barely fifty or 
fifty-one (possibly, in fact probably, he was three years younger). 
His exile lasted for five years at the most. And, whatever the 
very debatable limits of old age among the Romans,*® Perseus 
at fifty cannot possibly have been called sener. To surmise that 
in this passage of Ampelius consenesco means “to grow old” 
is tantamount to making the epitomizer responsible for a series 
of inaccuracies for which no reason is apparent. Ampelius’ vers- 
ion is quite consistent and correct, provided we maintain that he 
intended to refer to the king’s plight and to say that Perseus died 
at Alba Fucentia as a prisoner of war. Such a statement is con- 
firmed by all authorities on the last king of Macedon and is in 


keeping with the requirements of grammar. It is not Ampelius’ 
fault but ours if we have not so far been able to discern the 
peculiarities of his style. 


80The locus classicus is Varro, quoted by Censorinus, De Die Nat., 
XIV, 2, according to whom senectus begins at sixty. All the various 
systems of calculation, which have been ingeniously reconstructed by W. 
Wackernagel, Die Lebensalter (Basel, 1862), pp. 19, 23-4, and especially 
45, and F. Boll, Neue Jahrb., XVI (1913), pp. 100 ff., 106-7, point to the 
same conclusion, though rigid terms may (or even must) have been 
easily disregarded in everyday use and life. Aulus Gellius (N.A., X, 28, 
1-2) is often quoted as evidence for a considerably earlier limit. But 
upon a closer examination his context proves the contrary of what he 
is generally mele to say. He recalls that, according to Tubero, in 
Servius Tullius’ constitution citizens over forty-six were called seniores 
and adds: eam rem notavi, ut discrimina, quae fuerint iudicio moribus- 
que maiorum “ pueritiae,” “ iuventae,’ “ senectae,’ ex ἰδία censione 
Servi Tulli . . . noscerentur. Gellius’ wording suffices to prove that the 
“Tullian ” limits of age not only were far from being customary but had 
been disregarded and almost completely obliterated in the age of the 
Antonines. Moreover, it is ominous that Gellius’ claim for their validity 
in earlier centuries should rest on the authority of such a second or 
rather third-class writer as Tubero whom only an antiquarian like 
Gellius was likely to unearth and quote. 
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It is now time to revert to Justin of whom we know so incred- 
ibly little that I do not even dare to attempt to say whether we 
should date him before or after Ampelius, whether he belongs to 
the age of the last Antonines or to the third century, and in that 
event to which one of its halves.** Yet I think we can con- 
fidently assert that Justin’s style and vocabulary do not differ 
much from Ampelius’ or from that of the other historians and 
epitomizers from whose works we have been quoting. From the 
beginning of the second century A. D. a sort of literary κοινή, a 
common style, came into being, which is more or less equally 
represented by all authors of epitomes that we chance to know. 
It is based chiefly on the principle of the imitation of Livy whom 
they meant, however, to improve by the embellishments of 
rhetoric and frequent borrowings from the language peculiar to 
oratory and poetry. Hence it would be strange if we were to 
attribute to a word occurring in Justin a meaning different from 
the one which that same word has in Ampelius. There is 
therefore little doubt concerning what Justin meant when he 
related that Arybbas im exilio consenuit. He intended to say, 
or at least to imply, that the king was never restored. It must 
now be our task to control the soundness of Justin’s statement. 


Unlike Justin, whose account is confirmed by the inscription 
mentioning honors conferred upon Arybbas during his exile in 
Athens, Diodorus records as an event of the archon-year of 
Sosigenes (342/1 B.C.) the death of Arybbas after a reign of ten 
years. If it is impossible to take Diodorus’ version at its face 
value, it would, on the other hand, be rash and unjustified to dis- 
regard it completely, for Diodorus drew on a chronographer to 
whom he is generally indebted for the short statements, mostly of 
a chronological character, which he quotes in the opening lines 
or at the end of his chapters. We must therefore seek an 


31 The different conjectures about Justin’s date are listed by Schanz- 
Hosius, II*, p. 326. 

32My argument would be unaffected even if Hammond’s contention 
should prove right, namely that this passage of Diodorus is to be given 
not “to the chronographic source,” but to the author of a “ short text- 
book ” who, however, “must remain anonymous” (C.Q., XXXI [1937], 
p. 91). M. Tonev (“Die Chronologie des dritten heiligen Krieges,” 
Stud. hist.-phil. Serdicensia, I [1938], pp. 165 ff.) accepts the “ com- 
munis opinio” that Diodorus’ statement about Arybbas derives from a 
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explanation which proves in keeping with the context of Diodorus 
and the other authorities. 

As has been observed long ago, Diodorus was accustomed to 
list under the Athenian archon whose term of office began early 
in summer events which took place in the preceding half of the 
(Julian) year.** Hence we can date Arybbas’ exile to the latter 
half of the archon year 343/2, should such a chronology suit better 
the succession of facts. Philip embarked upon his lengthy and 
laborious Thracian expedition early in summer 342 B.C., and 
it appears from Demosthenes’ speeches of the following spring 
that, much as he plotted in the peninsula, he was nevertheless 
unable to launch any major campaign in Greece from 342 
onwards, until he completed the conquest of Thrace which he 
rightly regarded as the necessary preliminary to a final reckon- 
ing with Athens. Philip’s attack on Arybbas must have preceded 
the opening of the Thracian adventure and is therefore to be 
dated, in accordance with Diodorus’ chronology, in the early 
spring of 342 B. C.** 

Two further details of Diodorus’ narrative demand a brief 
elucidation: the duration of Arybbas’ reign and the ante-dating 
of his death. In 352 Arybbas had already been king for some 
years, since it is he who is mentioned as the overlord of Epirus 
and the guardian of his niece when in 357 Olympias was married 


chronographic source (p. 198) and gives a useful survey of Diodorus’ 
technique of appending to his narrative short chronographic excursuses 
(pp. 178-9). 

88 Cf. A. Schaefer, Demosthenes, 115, p. 426, n. 1; Klotzsch, Epirot. 
Gesch., p. 72. I cannot believe that in dealing with Macedonian affairs 
in Book XVI Diodorus reckoned on a “ Macedonian” year running from 
October to September (so Tonev, loc. cit., pp. 185, 200). 

54 Cf. Beloch, III?, p. 292 (and the remarks of Tonev, loc. cit., p. 198, 
n. 3); Wuest, op. cit., pp. 87-8, and see note 1, supra. Such a scheme is 
not invalidated by the contention that the setting of the narrative in 
Trogus and Theopompus (on whom, as A. Momigliano has shown, Rend. 
R. Ist. Lomb., ser. 2, LXVI [1933], pp. 985 ff., the former is ultimately 
dependent) seems to have been somewhat different: cf. Trogus, prol., 
VIII: Thracia atque Thessalia subactae, et rex Epiro datus Alexander 
eiecto Arybba, et frustra Perinthos oppugnata, Theopompus and Trogus 
followed a non-chronological disposition κατὰ γένος and are likely to have 
connected the campaign against Arybbas and the latter’s exile with the 
political and diplomatic offensive in the Greek mainland which led to 
Athens’ declaration of war on Philip in the early autumn of 340. Cf. 
Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., II B, p. 385. 
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to Philip of Macedon. Whether the marriage was, as our authori- 
ties romantically recount,** a love affair or the crowning episode 
of a political rivalry and the seal to an agreement between the 
victorious Macedonian and the vanquished Molossian, arrived at 
after a military campaign against Epirus,®*° is a minor and 
obscure question which we need not enter into here. Since, how- 
ever, we know of a further intervention against Arybbas prior to 
349 87 and since we also know that Philip recognized Arybbas as 
the de jure king of the Molossians and took with him the boy 
Alexander to be reared at his court, there is little doubt that 
the ten years of Arybbas’ reign are reckoned from 352 onwards.*® 


85 Plutarch, Alew., 2, 2; Justin, VII, 6, 10. This is also emphatically 
maintained by G. Radet, Alexandre le Grand (Paris, 1931), pp. 38-9, and 
by F. A. Wright, Alexander the Great (London, 1934), pp. 38-40. Cf. 
D. G. Hogarth, Philip and Alexander (London, 1897), pp. 65-6. 

36 The political background of the marriage has been ably worked out 
by Klotzsch, Epirot. Gesch., pp. 58 ff. and by G. Macurdy, Hellenistic 
Queens (1932), pp. 24-5. The former, however, is, I think, too ready to 
rule out the possibility that the marriage marked the final stage of 
Philip’s campaign against Arybbas. 

87Tt is recorded in Demosthenes’ First Olynthian (I, 13) which was 
delivered in the spring or summer of 349. One must be warned against 
using this passage as evidence for dating Philip’s campaign in 351 (so 
F. Reuss, Rh. Mus., XXXVI [1881], pp. 164-5, and Klotzsch, op. cit., 
pp. 62 ff.) or in 350 (so F. Focke, Genethliakon W. Schmid [Stuttgart, 
1929], pp. 11-12). In his survey of Philip’s achievements Demosthenes 
lists chronologically only his conquests at the expense of Athens, By 
means of a παράλειψις he then proceeds to record hastily and summarily 
the other successes of the Macedonian and only touches upon them for the 
good reason that they had not been won in the fight against Athens, We 
are therefore at liberty to date Philip’s intervention in Epirus to any 
year prior to 349 that suits Diodorus’ scheme and our own reconstruction 
of the chronology of these years. Though on other grounds, I agree with 
Beloch (III?, 2, p. 282) in dating Philip’s campaign in the early summer 
of 352. Such a scheme helps to disprove W. Jaeger’s unjustified scep- 
ticism concerning the chronology of the years 352/351 (Demosthenes 
[Berlin, 1939], pp. 228-30) and accounts for Focke’s suggestion (loc. 
cit., p. 8; ef. Tonev, loc. cit., p. 175, n. 2) that only in the early spring of 
351, after a “ well-deserved rest,” did the Macedonian army embark upon 
the Thracian campaign. 

38 There is no reason for admitting a mistake in figures in the text of 
Diodorus (so Schubert, Pyrrhus, pp. 101-2; Nilsson, p. 73, n. 2); still 
less for rejecting his statement (so Reuss, loc. cit., pp. 165-7). Arybbas’ 
ten years of reign were rightly reckoned by Schaefer, Demosthenes, 
115, p. 426, n. 1; Beloch, III?, 1, p. 491, n. 1; and Accame, loc. cit., p. 
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While hitherto he had merely been the guardian of his nephew, 
Alexander being the heir-apparent to the throne of Neoptolemus 
I, he was then hailed king of Epirus, much as Philip, after hav- 
ing acted as regent for his nephew Amyntas,*® made himself 
king of Macedon at a date which must certainly fall somewhere 
between his first conquest of Thessaly and the end of the Sacred 
War. 

The reasons which led Philip to the recognition of Arybbas 
are a matter of guess-work. It is reasonable, however, to surmise 
that in 352, when his victory over Onymarchus, though final 
for Thessaly,*® was almost nullified by the prompt counter-stroke 
of the Athenians who, supported by other Greek contingents, 
occupied Thermopylae, while the Olynthians, alarmed at his 
achievements, were on the point of denouncing de facto the agree- 
ment which they had signed with Philip some years before,*? the 
lord of Macedon must have been careful to consolidate the area 
of his conquests and desirous of avoiding any complication on 
the northwestern frontiers of his kingdom on the eve of turning 
eastward against Thrace and the Athenian Chersonese. As he 
was still unable to subjugate and rule over Epirus himself, and 
as Alexander was a boy incapable of governing even under the 
control of Macedon, Philip realized that for the time being the 
best settlement was an agreement with Arybbas, which in accord- 


525. Whether under one of the clauses of the agreement Arybbas’ 
sovereignty was due to expire when Alexander came of age (so Beloch, 
III’, 1, p. 491; Momigliano, Filippo il Macedone [1934], p. 109) seems 
to me very doubtful, for in this case the agreement would not have 
guaranteed Arybbas’ independence and kingship. Under no other clause 
is the agreement conceivable. 

°° Cf. Treves, Etudes Classiques, IX (1940), p. 152, n. 3. 

*°See H. Ὁ. Westlake, Thessaly (1935), pp. 175 ff. As to the date of 
the battle of the Crocus Field and the Athenian occupation of Ther- 
mopylae, I adopt Hammond’s scheme (J. H.S8., LVII [1937], pp. 56-7, 
65-8, 76, 78), i.e. spring-summer of 352, though it has been criticized 
and on the whole rejected by W. S. Ferguson, R.-Z., XVIII, cols. 502-3; 
Tonev, loc. cit., pp. 172 ff., 184-5, 192, 212; and P. Cloché, Etudes 
Classiques, VIII (1939), pp. 190-2, 203-4, all of whom prefer to date 
these events in spring-autumn of 353. 

“ As is well known, the text was discovered at Olynthus and published 
by Ὁ. M. Robinson, 7. A. Ρ. A., LXV (1934), pp. 103-22. Cf. M. Segre’s 
more recent edition (Riv. Filol., XIII [1935], pp. 497 ff.) and Jaeger’s 
remarks (Demosthenes, pp. 112, 229-30). 
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ance with the basic principles of his policy he concluded only 
after a successful campaign,*® and which, while leaving the 
future unprejudiced, allowed Philip to pursue, undisturbed on 
his flank, his open war—officially against Athens and Phocis, 
actually against Greece as a whole. 

It is also easy to explain why Diodorus, or his source, mis- 
takenly dated the death of Arybbas in 342. If we accept Justin’s 
version and maintain that Arybbas died in exile, his name must 
have disappeared from the list of the kings of Epirus as early as 
342, in which case the shortness of the account, or the inaccuracy 
of an epitomizer, suffices to account for the confusion that must 
have almost inevitably arisen between the date of the king’s exile 
and the date of his death. Even if he had known that Arybbas 
had spent some years in exile, it is doubtful whether, in such a 
brief obituary, Diodorus would have stopped to make the pains- 
taking and pedantic distinction from which, probably, his literary 
good taste would have caused him to shrink. I think we can go 
even farther and argue from the very mistake of Diodorus that 
he followed the same version as Justin. On their common state- 
ment we can then safely base our contention that Arybbas died 
in exile.** 

From another passage of Diodorus,** however, it has often 
been inferred that in 322 B.C., after the death of Alexander 
the Great and as the outcome of his participation in the Lamian 
war, Arybbas was reinstated in his kingdom. 

Whether he is to be identified with the Molossian Aryptaeus 
is debatable. When all is said, two points must be regarded as 
certain: 1) Arybbas’ younger son Aeacidas fought on the side 


42Τὺ has often been surmised that an outcome of Philip’s campaign 
was the independence of Parauaea or her absorption into Macedon (so 
Beloch, 1115, 2, pp. 180-1; Cross, Epirus, p. 38, n. 4). Whether this 
happened then or in 342 (so Klotzsch, p. 80) or later, during the reign 
of Cassander, we have no means of deciding. 

48 See Schubert, Pyrrhus, p. 101; and p. 144, n. 38 supra. The passage 
of Syncellus (p. 597 Dindorf), which Cross (Zpirus, pp. 43, 108, 126) has 
unduly and in any case exceedingly emphasized, can perhaps be taken as 
further evidence that Arybbas was never reinstated, although it is diffi- 
cult to determine exactly the ways and limits of Syncellus’ chronological 
estimate of the ninety years’ reign of the last six kings of Epirus. 

4 Diodorus, XVIII, 11, 1: Μολοττῶν οἱ περὶ ᾿Αρυπταῖον" otros δ᾽ ὕπουλον 
συμμαχίαν συνθέμενος ὕστερον διὰ προδοσίας συνήργησε τοῖς Μακεδόσι (and 
οὗ. p. 130, n. 5 supra). 
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of the Greeks and married Phthia, a Thessalian princess whose 
father, Menon of Pharsalus, played a prominent part in the con- 
duct of the war as the commander-in-chief of the allied cavalry; *° 
2) Arybbas’ death in exile now being proved beyond any reason- 
able doubt, the question of his eventual identification with 
Aryptaeus must be disjoined from the question of his restora- 
tion, which we have negatively answered above, and must be 
answered independently of it. 

In my opinion, however probable and even acceptable the 
correction of Diodorus’ text may be, the latter must neverthe- 
less be explained otherwise than has hitherto been the case. I 
suggest that the author on whom Diodorus is dependent and who 
ultimately is an Athenian historian, possibly Diyllus,** when he 
came to list Athens’ allies, enlarged upon the participation of 
Aeacidas and his partisans, recorded their sufferings at the hands 
of the Macedonians, and mentioned the exile of Arybbas. It is 
irrelevant whether it was Diodorus or his source that blundered 
and why such a mistake was made, although the carelessness of 
an epitomizer or the shortness of the latter’s narrative is enough 
to account for it. What matters is that the words οἱ περὶ 
*Apurraiov, Which can and do mean Aryptaeus’ (i.e. Arybbas’) 
sons—or even his sons and their partisans—, were taken to mean 


45 Cf. Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 1, 6; Phoc., 25, 5; Diodorus, XVIII, 15, 4; 
17, 4 and 6; and my book on Demostene (1933), p. 198, n. 39. On 
Menon’s activities, cf. Westlake, Thessaly, pp. 231 ff. It is no argument 
against Aeacidas’ agreement with Olympias that his father-in-law pur- 
sued the struggle against Macedon after the defeat of the Greeks and 
died in Thessaly in 321 (cf. Diodorus, XVIII, 38, 5-6; H. Bengtson, Die 
Strategie in d. hellenist. Zeit, I [1937], pp. 57-8) at the hands of that 
same Polyperchon who later recalled Olympias to Macedon and was 
friendly to Aeacidas. 

ΔῊ, Schubert and W. Schwahn have conclusively proved that 
Diodorus’ source cannot possibly have been Hieronymus of Cardia, but 
must have been either an Athenian historian pure and simple (Schwahn, 
Philologus, LXXXVI [1931], pp. 155 ff.) or an Athenian historian 
“contaminated ” with Hieronymus (Schubert, Die Quellen z. Gesch. d. 
Diadochenzeit [Leipzig, 1914], pp. 237 ff., 244). Whether, however, the 
task of harmonizing the accounts of the two sources was done by 
Diodorus himself or (as I believe) by his authority we cannot say. And, 
as I have shown elsewhere (Annali Scuola Normale Pisa, 1937, p. 277), 
there is no cogent ground on which the Athenian author (pace Schubert, 
Schwahn, and Hammond, C. Q., XX XI [1937], pp. 89-90; XXXII [1938], 
pp. 149-51) should be identified with Diyllus. 
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Aryptaeus (i.e. Arybbas) himself, and the blame for their 
treachery to Greece, that is for Aeacidas’ agreement with Olym- 
pias against Antipater, as a result of which he was allowed to 
return to Epirus and have a share in the government of his 
country,*” was accordingly but undeservedly bestowed upon the 
old king—whom we now know to have died, probably in Athens, 
several years before the outbreak of the Lamian War. 

Our conclusion is, then, that Arybbas was driven out of Epirus 
in 342, that in spite of the gallant promises of the Athenians he 
was never restored to his throne, and that only Aeacidas succeeded 
in being reinstated in his kingdom. Such a conclusion is in 
accordance with all we know of that obscure period of Greek 
history which stretches from Chaeronea to the death of Demos- 
thenes. It is also in complete accord with our extant authorities. 
Their account has often been questioned.** It has sometimes 
been rejected. We have tried to put to the test the credibility 
of their narrative and can confidently maintain that proof has 


47 The assumption that Olympias agreed to Aeacidas’ restoration soon 
after the death of Alexander the Molossian (so De Sanctis, Atti Accad. 
Torino, 1911-12, p. 451; Accame, Riv. Filol., XII [1934], pp. 526-8; H. 
Strasburger, R.-H., XVIII, col. 180) is invalidated by the Cyrenaic corn- 
inscription (S. #.G., IX, 1, p. 4, no. 2) which belongs to the years 329- 
326 B.C. and mentions Olympias and Cleopatra as joint rulers of 
Epirus, as I have shown in Athenaeum, 1933, p. 189, n. 2, and in a paper 
(hitherto unpublished) which I read to the First International Congress 
of Graeco-Roman Epigraphy, Amsterdam, September 1938. 

48 Another detail also proves Justin’s accuracy and the self-consistency 
of his account. He has often been blamed (so Klotzsch, op. cit., p. 95, 
n. 1; De Sanctis, Atti Accad. Torino, 1911-12, p. 451) for calling 
Aeacidas frater of Alexander the Molossian (XVII, 3, 16). But it has 
been overlooked that such a statement (whether right or wrong is im- 
material) is in any case confirmed by Justin’s mention of Alexander as 
the privignus, the adoptive son, of Arybbas (VIII, 6, 4; cf. Reuss, Rh. 
Mus., XXXVI [1881], p. 164). Alexander’s first cousin and step- 
brother Aeacidas could well be called his frater. It can also be ques- 
tioned whether the usage of frater instead of consobrinus or frater 
patruelis must be branded as a blunder. There are, as F. Vollmer has 
ably shown (Thes. Ling. Lat., VI, 1, cols. 1254-5), several examples of 
such a usage. One of the most striking instances is the passage of 
Curtius Rufus (VI, 10, 24) on Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas III, who is 
called frater regis, while evidence is given that, being the son of 
Perdiceas, he was the cousin of Alexander the Great. That is, Curtius 
was fully aware of the relationship of Amyntas to Alexander and aware 
of the fact that he was using frater to mean “ cousin.” 
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been given of its substantial accuracy and veracity. In spite of 
the severe criticism which has frequently been raised against 
them, Diodorus and Justin have stood the test well enough.*® 


APPENDIX 
On the meaning of καταγηράσκω. 


A passage in Plato’s Critias (112 6) shows a close resemblance 
to the passage of Seneca (De Clem., I, 11, 4) which we have 
quoted above (p. 135). This passage is also interesting evidence 
for a meaning of καταγηράσκω which authors of lexica (6. g. Din- 
dorf in his edition of Stephanus’ Thesaurus and Liddell and 
Scott) ought to have emphasized more than they appear to have 


/ > ~ 3 4 3 δι 
done: koopias φκοδομοῦντο οἰκήσεις, ἐν ais αὐτοί τε καὶ ἐκγόνων ἔκγονοι 


καταγηρῶντες ἄλλοις ὁμοίοις τὰς αὐτὰς ἀεὶ παρεδίδοσαν. 

As in the case of consenesco, it would be idle to deny or even 
to question the fact that in its first and foremost significance 
καταγηράσκω does mean “ to grow old” or “to grow grey.” In 
Plato’s passage, however, as consenesco in the passage of Seneca’s 
treatise On Clemency, καταγηράσκω implies, and in my opinion 
also explicitly conveys, more than that. It would be pointless if 


its meaning merely were that each generation of the Athenians 
grew old peacefully in decent houses and if it did not also refer 
to their actual death in their hereditary dwellings, the possession 
of which they used to bequeath to each of the succeeding genera- 
tions. Indeed, παραδίδωμι obviously indicates the act of legacy 
and bequest which comes into being and has legal validity only 
through and after the death of the donor. Whether, as seems 
likely, the change of meaning of καταγηράσκω is due to the 
proximity and frequent simultaneity of old age and death, 
καταγηράσκω being used as a euphemistic substitute for or as 
a synonym of “to die” (the connection of παραδίδωμι with the 
idea of death, incidentally, is also unquestionable), we cannot 
maintain with absolute certainty. 

Certain it is, however, that such a meaning of καταγηράσκω is 


4° The substance of this paper was communicated to the Cambridge 
Philological Society at a meeting held on November 21, 1940. A sum- 
mary of it was published in the Cambridge University Reporter, Febru- 
ary, 1941. I am indebted for criticism and suggestions to Professor 
D. S. Robertson, Mr. R. J. Getty, Dr. W. Morel, and especially to my 
friend Mr. F. W. Walbank who read my article in manuscript and helped 
me in several ways. 
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clearly proved for another passage of Plato which he is known to 
have written before he even thought of attending to the com- 
position of the Critias *° and which reads as follows (Theaetetus 
202d): τῇδε τῇ ἡμέρᾳ εἰλήφαμεν ὃ πάλαι Kal πολλοὶ τῶν σοφῶν 
ξητοῦντες πρὶν εὑρεῖν κατεγήρασαν. Here two ideas prevail, obliterat- 
ing any direct or immediate allusion to old age: 1) the idea, 
cognate to one of the ideas inherent in consenesco, of the useless 
waste of one’s life, none of the wise men of the past having 
succeeded in his efforts to discover the truth here revealed, 
whether humorously or in earnest, by Socrates to Theaetetus; 2) 
the idea, also paralleled by one of the meanings we have advocated 
for consenesco, of end and death, the deeper meaning of the 
passage undoubtedly being that the wise men of the past died 
(not merely “grew old” or “grew grey”) before they were 
able, at the close of their lives, to find a definition which not even 
an existence wholly devoted to striving for truth allowed them 
to attain. I think Plato’s words make better sense, acquire a 
new flavor, and breathe an unsuspected gravity and poignancy if 
they echo a bitter feeling of failure and death, which is missing, 
or merely implied and left to the careful reader to experience 
for himself, in most of the modern translations of the Theaetetus 
which I have come across.** 

The meaning we are claiming for καταγηράσκω, which makes 
of it a synonym or euphemistic substitute for ἀποθνήσκω, the only 
difference between the two being that ἀποθνήσκω refers to any 
form of death whereas καταγηράσκω is connected only with a 
natural, i.e. non-violent, end, if it may be assumed to be only 
implicit in the Platonic passages quoted above, is in my opinion 


50 Whatever the exact date of Plato’s Theaetetus and Critias, there 
is little doubt that they are separated by a long interval of time, Plato’s 
Sicilian adventures and the Oriental influences which (pace E. Des 
Places, Rev. Phil., XIV [1940], p. 132) he underwent in his old age 
lying between them. 

51 Cf. the translations of Jowett (“we have found a truth which in 
former times many wise men have grown old and have not found”) ; H. 
N. Fowler (Loeb Cl. L.: “many wise men have long been seeking and 
have grown grey in the search”); A. Diés (Budé ed.: “ce que, depuis 
si longtemps, tant de sages ont vieilli ἃ chercher sans le pouvoir 
᾿ trouver”); and F. M. Cornford (Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 146: 
“Can it be... that... we have found out to-day what so many wise 
men have grown old in seeking and have not found”). Insufficient stress 
is laid on καταγηράσκω also by most translators of Plato’s Critias (e. δ. 
Rivaud and A. E. Taylor). 
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explicitly instanced and unquestionably confirmed by a passage 
to be found in the only extant writing of Plato’s nephew and 
first successor to the leadership of the Academy.** 

To contrast the bloody and shameful end of Alcibiades with 
the peaceful death of Amyntas ITI, in a passage the full signifi- 
cance of which apparently only Orelli among almost all the trans- 
lators whom I know °° was able to catch and to render adequately, 
Speusippus aptly and intentionally made use of καταγηράσκω, 
possibly in a peculiar meaning, which, however, is not very 
different from Plato’s: 6 μὲν (sc. Alcibiades) .. . φυγὼν αἰσχρῶς 
τὸν βίον ἐτελεύτησεν, ὁ δὲ σὸς πατὴρ (sc. Amyntas) βασιλεύων 
κατεγήρασε. Only if one bears in mind Isocrates’ apology for 
Alcibiades in his juvenile pamphlet De Bigis and, still more, the 
judgment which somewhere halfway between his apology for 
Alcibiades and his apology for Philip he had passed on Amyntas 
III in his Archidamus (VI, 46: ᾿Αμύντας ὃ Μακεδόνων βασιλεὺς 
.. . τὸν δ᾽ ἐπίλοιπον χρόνον βασιλεύων γήρᾳ τὸν βίον ἐτελεύτησεν) Can 
one truly appreciate Speusippus’ literary skill and understand 
the sensus absconditus which underlies his antithesis and which 
he expected his readers not to miss (his message to Philip being 
indeed one of those elaborated scholarly polemics, full of the 
catchwords proper to literary coteries, which one must read 
attentively and, so to speak, between the lines). 

In his effort to criticize Isocrates and to display the utmost 
flattery and subservience to the new ruler, to the long awaited 
and longed for master of Hellas, Speusippus knew of no better 


52 After the publication of the treatise, Speusipps Brief an Kénig 
Philipp by E. Bickermann and J. Sykutris (Berichte Sachs. Akad., 
LXXX, 3 [1928]) the authenticity of Speusippus’ letter cannot, I think, 
be any longer disputed; cf. W. Morel, Phil. Woch., L (1930), 6018. 191-2; 
F. R. Wuest, Philip IIT (1938), pp. 59, 87; G. Pasquali, Le lettere di 
Platone (Firenze, 1938), p. 251. 

58 J. K. Orelli, Collectio Epistolarum Graecarum, I (Leipzig, 1815), 
p. 103: “ille nova fuga turpiter vitam amisit, tuus vero pater ad 
extremam senectutem regnum possedit.” More recent translations are 
much less satisfactory. Cf., e.g., R. Herscher, Epistolographi Graeci 
(1873), p. 631: “ille ... iterum expulsus vitam turpiter amisit, tuus 
vero pater ad senectutem usque regnum tenuit”; J. Sykutris, loc. cit.: 
“Jener hat . . . sein Leben auf schmaeliche Weise beendet; Dein Vater 
aber ist bis zum Greisenalter Kénig geblieben ”; L. Koehler (Philologus, 
Supplementb. XX, 2 [1928]): “Jener wurde . . . wiederum verbannt 
und endete sein Leben schmiilich. Dein Vater aber herrschte bis in sein 
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device than to quote a sentence from Isocrates’ Archidamus 
which he paraphrased and recast to show the tastelessness of the 
parallel between Alcibiades and Philip which Isocrates had 
briefly dwelt upon in his letter to the king of Macedon. While, 
disregarding or ignoring Plato’s praise of Alcibiades, Speusippus 
did not hesitate, in order to give vent to his animosity against 
the author of the discourse De Bigis, to recall the lust and 
debauchery of the Athenian adventurer (αἰσχρῶς undoubtedly 
refers to Alcibiades’ last love affair and the ambush into which 
he had been trapped and in which he lost his life at the side of 
the courtesan Timandra 55), he accepted, repeated, and polemi- 
cally turned against Isocrates the latter’s eulogy on the father of 
Philip. 

The story and the adventures of the kings of Macedon in the 
first half of the fourth century, from the violent end of Archelaus 
to the accession of Philip, must have appeared to contemporary 
Greeks (who could not possibly foresee the even more gloomy 
and tragic events—mass executions, crimes, and internecine strife 
—that were to follow until the tragedy consequent upon Cas- 
sander’s death from consumption laid Macedon open to Deme- 
trius the Besieger and the monarchy of the Antigonids) to be 
such a chaotic succession of massacres, hatred, and bloody rival- 
ries that they rightly regarded Amyntas’ old age and his peaceful 
end as events deserving of particular emphasis. This is shown 
not only by Isocrates’ Archidamus but also by a statement of 
Justin: senex decessit (VII, 4, 8), for which through a long 
chain of intermediaries he is ultimately dependent on a fourth- 
century historian, most probably Theopompus, the disciple of 
Isocrates. 

To blame Isocrates for an alleged lack of taste which had led 
him to the “ faux pas” of suggesting that the achievements of 
Alcibiades were a suitable pattern for Philip while ignoring or 
forgetting the brilliant victories and the blessed end of Philip’s 
father whom he had himself praised elsewhere, Speusippus ably 
readjusted Isocrates’ words and condensed a whole sentence 
into a single word. Instead of the Isocratean γήρᾳ τὸν βίον 
ἐτελεύτησεν, he said only κατεγήρασε, and this verb he contrasted 


54 For the various versions of the death of Alcibiades cf. J. Hatzfeld, 
Alcibiade (Paris, 1940), pp. 347-9. On Plato’s portrait of Alcibiades 
see ibid., pp. 44 ff. 
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with the preceding words of the first part of the sentence: 
τὸν βίον ἐτελεύτησεν. 

There is, then, no doubt that Speusippus took καταγηράσκω 
to mean “to die a natural death, to have a peaceful end”; or, 
at the very least, that he expected his readers to take the verb in 
this sense. Whether his wording was due merely to a rhetorical 
“tour de force ” or a deliberate antithesis or a grotesquely rigid 
observance of the literary principle of variatio, we have no means 
of deciding, and the question is in any case immaterial. What 
does matter, however, is that Speusippus indisputably must have 
thought such a use of καταγηράσκω to be in accordance with the 
requirements of grammar and the habit and knowledge of his 
readers. 

The Speusippus quotation is, I think, enough to show that 
it may be worth while, that it is indeed an urgent necessity, to 
inquire at greater length into the alternative meaning of 
καταγηράσκω, further instances of which should not be difficult 
to collect. In an appendix to a paper devoted to a different topic 
we could only touch upon it in passing. In any case it will not 
be irrelevant, as a means of confirming indirectly the soundness 
and appropriateness of the meaning we are claiming for con- 
senesco, to note that its Greek equivalent xataynpdoxw seems to 
have undergone a similar process and to have been used to convey 
the same complex subtlety and variety of meanings. 
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ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE LEPTINEAN 
DECLAMATIONS ATTRIBUTED TO 
ARISTIDES. 


Among the works attributed to the second century sophist 
Aristides there are found two declamations on the theme of 
Demosthenes, In Leptinem. The problem of their authenticity, 
that is of the Aristidean authorship of the two compositions, 
has not hitherto been definitely solved, although its solution lay 
ready at hand for any one who should have taken the trouble 
to examine carefully the whole 14th century manuscript Vati- 
canus graecus 714 (V) where they appear after many other 
treatises and discourses which I shall enumerate below. The 
results of such a study will lead to a definite identification of 
the author. 

With a view to completing the edition of Aristides, which was 
begun by the late Professor Bruno Keil and of which the second 
volume was published in 1898, his papers were placed in my 
hands. From them I published in Hermes, LXXI (1936), pp. 
171-185 a discussion of these Leptinean declamations and added 
several critical and exegetical details. In this paper Keil dis- 
cussed the question of authenticity and came to the conclusion 
that the two declamations were the work of the same author, 
who, however, could not be identified with Aristides. He showed 
that the anonymous author was well acquainted with the works 
of Aristides but was unable to understand him satisfactorily and 
that from this lack of understanding several important mistakes 
resulted. 

When I began to prepare a new critical edition of the declama- 
tions I was obliged to examine and to re-collate the Vatican 
manuscript. I published a new collation in the Accad. dei Lincei, 
Rendiconti, ser. 6, X (1934), pp. 422 ff. and added some infor- 
mation about a Venice manuscript which is important for the 
second of these declamations. I now am in a position to give 
some additional details about several readings of V which will 
_ be given in the preface of the new edition. When I published 
this collation I did not yet know that an examination of the 
whole manuscript V would yield a better solution of the problem 
of authorship than scholars had reached at that time. From the 
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examination of V I learned that the alternative “ either Aristides 
or an unknown imitator” is wrong. 

Before V became known scholars knew only the second of the 
Leptineans. J. Morelli had found it in a Venice manuscript and 
published it under the name of Aristides in 1785. The manu- 
script he used is the 15th century Marcianus graecus 419 (M). 
A fuller description of M is found in one of my additional notes 
to Professor Keil’s article mentioned above. I cannot repeat all 
the details given in that long note but must restrict myself to em- 
phasizing that M contains several discourses of Demosthenes and 
Aristides which are followed by the second Leptinean declama- 
tion. This composition is offered without either title or name of 
author. It appears that the writer of the manuscript, who 
obviously used the declamation as a kind of stop-gap, endeavored 
to distinguish between the genuine works of Aristides and the 
Leptinean declamation which he considered anonymous. Never- 
theless Morelli attributed the declamation to Aristides for reasons 
of style and because of a false interpretation of Aristides, Πρὸς 
Kazirwva, II, p. 416, 5 Dindorf. Here Aristides says that he 
wrote a discourse πρὸς Λεπτίνην. An exact interpretation of Aris- 
tides’ words was given in Keil’s article, loc. cit., p. 178. 

Almost forty years after Morelli discovered the second Lep- 
tinean Angelo Mai found in V, which he was the first to use, 
the second Leptinean again but preceded by another declamation 
which deals with the same topic. He published the text of the 
unknown declamation in his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, 
I (Rome, 1825) and added a Latin translation. As far as the 
text of the second declamation was concerned he contented him- 
self with enumerating the different readings because he did not 
wish to repeat Morelli’s text of 1785 at full length. In the preface 
of his edition he stated on p. lii that the text in V is anonymous 
as well as that in M. He made an unfortunate error, however, 
inasmuch as he isolated the two declamations, instead of taking 
into consideration the whole manuscript. He did not put them 
into relation with the remaining contents of the manuscript but 
agreed with Morelli in the case of the second declamation and 
attributed also the first declamation to Aristides. A short time 
after its discovery the manuscript disappeared in the Vatican 
Library and remained unknown, although several 19th century 
scholars had endeavored to find it again. Not until 1933 was it 
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discovered when at my request Giovanni Cardinal Mercati, Pre- 
fect of the Vatican Library, made a successful search for the 
missing manuscript. 

Through a recent letter from Cardinal Mercati I am now in a 
position to give fuller details about V than was possible in 1934 
when I was about to publish the new collation. 

The last page of the manuscript—it is f. 336'—contains the 
last four lines of the second Leptinean. They are followed by a 
table of contents which was written by the same hand as the 
preceding text. It reads as follows: 


> -“ > Ν 3 , 

a’ His τὸν ἅγιον ἰωάνην τὸν βαπτιστὴν ἐγκώμιον 
> 

β΄ ὑπὲρ ὀλυνθίων 


Y εἰς τὸ ἐναντίον 


δ΄ ἀνάπλους 

ε΄ πρὸς βασιλέα πρεσβευτικὸς ὑπὲρ χανδρηνοῦ 
’ὔ x 

ς΄ περὶ βασιλείας 


ζ΄ περὶ πολιτείας 
η΄ πρός τινα ἀδικήσαντα καὶ δίκην δόντα καὶ δυσχεράναντα διὰ τὸ μὴ 
παρὰ δικαστῶν τουτὶ γεγενῆσθαι 
θ΄ προσφώνημα τῶ μεγάλω στρατοπεδάρχη τῶ ἀγγέλω 
προσφων τῶ μετοχίτη * 
U ἐγκώμιον τῶ μεγάλω λογοθέτη 
Νίφωνι 2 
ια΄ ἐγκώμιον τῶ πατριάρχη 
ιβ΄ ἐπιστολὴ τῶ κυρίω ἰωσήφ 
ιγ΄ ἐπιστολὴ τῶ κυρίω ἱεροθέω 
ιδ΄ θεσσαλονικεῦσι περὶ ὁμονοίας 
ιε΄ ὑπὲρ κυναιγείρου 
ις΄ ὑπὲρ καλλιμάχου 
ιζ΄ προσφώνημα τῶ pey(d)Aw δομεστίκω 
ιη΄ πρὸς δημοσθένην περὶ ἀτελείας 
ιθ΄ εἰς τὸ ἐναντίον 


No author’s name is given in this index, but the writer had ἃ 
good reason for omitting it, since in the beginning of the manu- 
script the title of the treatise a’ runs as follows: τοῦ σοφωτάτου 


1 These words were inserted between the lines by another hand; they 


refer to ε΄. 
3 This name was inserted between the lines by another hand; it refers 


to ca’. 
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καὶ λογιωτάτου K,°?* Θεοδούλου τοῦ μαγίστρου. ἐγκώμιον εἰς τὸν μέγαν 
τοῦ XU βαπτιστὴν καὶ πρόδρομον iw. 

When Cardinal Mercati informed me of this title he confirmed 
in a very satisfactory manner the result which I had already 
reached. I had asked him to send me an exact description of V 
and to see whether the name of Theodulus Magister could be 
found anywhere in the manuscript. Because of a new inter- 
pretation of the style of the author I was convinced that he did 
not belong to antiquity but to the Byzantine era, and some 
observations the reasons for which will appear presently had 
already called my attention to Theodulus Magister. 

It will be useful for us to examine the title of the first treatise 
once more and to call attention to the period after payiorpov. 
From this period we shall have to understand that the writer 
wished to inform the reader that the name was to be linked not 
only with the title of the treatise immediately following but also 
with all the others. It will appear at once that we are not wrong 
in taking this interpretation into most serious consideration: 
for it has long been well known that several of the treatises and 
discourses of the manuscript belong to Theodulus Monachus, i. e. 
to that Byzantine author and scholar of the 14th century who is 
better known by the name of Thomas Magister, among them the 
numbers ιδ΄, ιε΄, and ws’ which precede the two Leptineans. 
Cardinal Mercati informed me that there are two other manu- 
scripts* which contain selections from Thomas Magister’s 
works, the Palatinus graecus 374 and the Vallicellianus C 82.* 
The former contains on f. 87 ff. ten treatises and discourses, i. e. 
ue’, us”, ιδ΄, a’, ζ, ua’, ιβ΄, vy’, and ε΄. The treatise εἴ is just as 
incomplete as in the edition of the Patrologia Graeca, CXLV, 
p. 373. The Vallicellianus has ten works too, but it differs a 
little from the Palatinus. It has a’, θ΄, (΄, ια΄, ιβ΄, ty’, ¢, s’, ζ΄, δ΄. 
Before drawing any conclusions I must complete the account of 
the manuscript V, which I have already given in Rendic. Linc., 
loc. cit., p. 425, in some important respects. Mercati was the 
first to make interesting observations concerning both the con- 


* The possibility that there will be others in the National Library of 
Paris is not to be excluded. 

“Cf. Stevenson’s Catalogue of the Palatine Library, p. 241 and E. 
Martini, Catalogo di manoscritti greci esistenti nelle Biblioteche Italiane, 


Il, 78. 
δ For the meaning of the numbers see p. 156, supra. 
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tents of the manuscript and the numbering of its pages. These 
observations are so instructive that the most suitable procedure 
will be to quote them word for word: 


“V ha completo il discorso εἴ e in quello ιδ΄ ha di prima 
scrittura nel f. 228" il testo come nel Palatino f. 100%, ma 
nei ff. 224-227 di mano pit accurata e calma, un testo 
ampliato di pit pagine. Inoltre dagli esordi cancellati nei 
ff. 28-29" e 206” e dai numeri cambiati dei discorsi nei 
ff. 175", 180", 186” come pure dai numeri anteriori di alcuni 
fascicoli appare che il manoscritto presente non fu copiato 
da un manoscritto o da quaderni aventi lo stesso suo ordine 
ma venne formato di mano in mano durante la copatura 
stessa forse da quaderni diversi, prima in wn ordine e poi 
in un altro apparso megliore nel frattempo. Non sarei 
sorpreso se si giungesse a conchiuderne che probabilmente 
il manoscritto fu cosi formato secondo le direzioni e forse 
sotto gli occhi dell’ autore stesso. Anche le sostituzioni di 
parole nel f. 242% mi sembrano mutazioni di autore.® 
Comunque il manoscritto mi pare di valore primario per gli 
scritti retorici di Teodulo, sia perché ne contiene parecchi 
pit rari, forse non conservati altrove, sia perché ne ha due 
dei conosciuti completi.” 


After these important words of Mercati’s it seems almost 
unnecessary to prove by means of other arguments that Thomas 
Magister is the author of the pseudo-Aristidean Leptineans. It 
will not, however, be useless to destroy any possible vestiges of 
scepticism in view of the many mistakes and false interpretations 
which prevented scholars from distinguishing sharply between 
the style of the great prose writer Aristides and the poor imitator 
Thomas Magister. This conclusion, which is based upon the 
correct interpretation of manuscript V, will be confirmed by the 
discussion of some characteristic passages of the discourses and 
some stylistic peculiarities of the author. When Professor J. E. 
Harry published his paper “ On the Authorship of the Leptinean 
Orations attributed to Aristeides ” (A.J. P., XV [1894], pp. 66- 
73) he was right in putting emphasis on the many passages where 


περὶ μηδικῶ 
6 Ἐν τῶ κατὰ τὸν μαραθῶνα περσικῶ; the first readings are found also 


in the Palatinus; a few lines after there is another passage which is 
πρότερος 

noteworthy too: περὶ τοῦ πότερος αὐτῶν ἀξιώτερός ἐστι λέγειν ; the Palatine 

manuscript has περὶ τοῦ πότερος αὐτῶν πρότερος ἀξιώτερός ἐστι λέγειν. 

ἀξιώτερος was not cancelled in V or in the Palatinus; the words κατὰ 

and περσικῶ, however, were cancelled in V. 
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the language is almost identical with that of Aristides. He was 
wrong, however, in drawing the conclusion that the author was 
to be identified with Aristides. It is a well known fact that 
Thomas Magister had studied Aristides’ works no less thoroughly 
than Demosthenes’ discourses. It is therefore not surprising 
that he alludes to both authors very often, although it appears 
that he was not always able to understand them completely. He 
made many mistakes, some stupid, several of which Keil dis- 
cussed in his paper mentioned above (see p. 154 supra). These 
mistakes could not be explained so long as Aristides was supposed 
to be the author of the declamations. When it has been definitely 
proved that they were written by an unsuccessful imitator, all 
the difficulties will disappear. Furthermore, this imitator did 
not content himself with copying only the style of Demosthenes 
and Aristides, he followed other usage as well which he considered 
correct. We are in a position to examine his rules of usage very 
thoroughly, for Thomas Magister is the author of a dictionary 
in which he collected and discussed many words which he claimed 
to be pure Attic; sometimes he added the non-Attic equivalent. 
Whoever deals with Thomas Magister’s language and his idioms 
in order to lay the foundations for a new critical edition of his 
works, a real need if we are interested in familiarizing ourselves 
with Byzantine literature and history, must turn to Thomas’ 
Ἐκλογή. It will appear that only knowledge of the Ἐκλογή 
enables the interpreter to understand several passages of the 
Leptinean declamations. 

As long as manuscript V was supposed to contain both ancient 
and Byzantine works mistakes of different kinds were unavoid- 
able. I must confess that I also committed such an error which 
is to be set right now. 

I said in Rendic. Line., loc. cit., p. 425, τι. 1 that on f. 242 ff. 
V contains two discourses or declamations which seemingly are 
anonymous. Their titles are Ὑπὲρ Κυναιγείρου and Ὑπὲρ Καλλι- 
μάχου. It seemed a probable hypothesis that we had here a 
manuscript of the two declamations of Polemo which hitherto 
had not been used by editors and had escaped their attention like 
the Vaticanus graecus 928.7 Between the two declamations which 
deal with the two warriors of Marathon and the two Leptineans 


ΤΟΥ. F. Lenz, Untersuchungen zu den Aristeidesscholien, p. 113, n. 1. 
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another speech is intercalated which reads Προσφώνημα τῶι peyd- 
λωι δομεστίκωι. 

It is likely that, in spite of the interpretation of manuscript V 
offered above, some scholars will be inclined to believe that the 
title at the beginning of V, in which the author’s name is men- 
tioned (see pp. 156 f. supra), does not refer to the entire corpus 
but only to the first sections and that the last works to which the 
Leptinean declamations belong should be considered anonymous 
additions to the preceding genuine works of Thomas Magister. 
In view of this objection, which is quite plausible, we must look 
for other arguments for Thomas’ authorship. 

First it will be necessary to call attention to the strange 
sequence of two apparent declamations of Polemo followed by 
the obviously Byzantine Προσφώνημα τῶι μεγάλωι δομεστίκωι and 
then the pseudo-Aristidean Leptineans and to look for an ex- 
planation. As the rank of μέγας δομέστικος does not appear before 
the 7th century A. D.® it goes without saying that at least this 
ΠΙροσφώνημα, which appears in the midst of the two groups of 
declamations, is to be attributed to an author who lived in an 
undetermined century of the Byzantine era. A better under- 
standing of the seemingly strange contents of the last section of 
manuscript V depends, therefore, on the possibility not only of 
determining this century more exactly but also of finding out 
which μέγας δομέστικος is addressed. 

Early in 1936 I had planned to collate at more leisure the text 
of “ Polemo ” in the Vatican Library in order to find out whether 
or not it offered subsidiary material for emending the many 
corrupt passages of the text in Hinck’s Teubner edition. It be- 
came evident at once that the text differs completely from that 
in Hinck’s edition. Not a single sentence is identical, although 
most of the arguments show a striking likeness. As at that time 
I was engaged upon another task in the Vatican Library I was 
forced to postpone any decision about the relation between the 
two different forms of the declamations. On resuming the prob- 
lem once more I procured, with the generous help of Professor 
A. M. Harmon, photostats both of the text of “ Polemo ” and of 
the Προσφώνημα. The result of the examination of these declama- 
tions and of this speech was not surprising inasmuch as the 


8 Cf. Du Cange, Gloss. mediae et inf. graecitatis, s. v. 
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conclusion which the interpretation of the title and the contents 
of manuscript V had yielded was confirmed completely. 

The Προσφώνημα begins with the following words: Οὐχ ὅτι καλὸς 
σὺ κἀγαθὸς καὶ τοῦ διὰ πάντων ἥκειν és τὰ μάλιστα φέρων, θαυμάζεσθαι 
μᾶλλον ἔχεις ἢ ὅτι τοιοῦτος ὧν οὐκ ἐπεσπάσω ® βασκάνους οὐδ᾽ ἤκουσας 


ὑπό του κακῶς. καίτοι εἰ μὲν τοῦ πᾶσι κομᾶν ἀγαθοῖς *° ἐναργὲς σημεῖον 
ὁ φθόνος---( πρὸς γὰρ τὸν ἔχοντά,» φησιν, « ἕρπει »--- μὴ φθονούμενος 
οὐκ ἂν εἴη χρηστός. The author quotes Sophocles, Ajar, 157 
without, however, mentioning the name of the poet. The same 
verse is quoted, without name, by Thomas Magister in the speech 
Περὶ βασιλείας, Patrologia Graeca, CXLV, p. 493 C Migne. This 
coincidence seems the less fortuitous when we note that the same 
verse is quoted by the author of the so-called younger Sopater 
scholia on Aristides which were written or amplified under the 
influence of or by Planudes 1: (III, p. 336, 20 ff. Dindorf) whose 
works exercised an important influence upon Thomas. 

This coincidence raises the question whether or not the 
Προσφώνημα τῶι μεγάλωι δομεστίκωι is to be identified with the 
speech of Thomas Magister bearing the same title, which is 
enumerated in P. G., CXLV, p. 548 Migne and in Krumbacher’s 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, p. 550 among other 
works of Thomas which are still unpublished. We shall be 
inclined to draw the same conclusion from another parallel 
which is much stronger. On f. 267% the author endeavors to 
prove that no commander of an army deserves to be estimated 
highly unless he possesses an education which corresponds to his 
military ability. For instance, Alexander the Great and Themis- 
tocles are to be praised because they had both military training 
and high literary culture: οὔτε yap ἂν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὃ Φιλίππου 
τοσοῦτον ἐξέλαμψε λόγων ἀτέλεστος ὦν, ὅν ye Kal τῆς Ὁμήρου μουσικῆς 
οὕτω λόγος ἐξῆφθαι, ὡς μηδὲ νυκτὸς ἀφεστάναι, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἔπεσιν 
αὐτοῖς συγκαθεύδειν. In Περὶ βασιλείας, CXLV, p. 460 Migne, 
Thomas Magister says about Alexander: ᾿Αλέξανδρον. . . ovy- 
καθεύδειν τοῖς ἔπεσιν Ὁμήρου φασίν. I do not believe that this 
coincidence is accidental. Immediately after, we meet the 
example of Themistocles in the Προσφώνημα:; it runs as follows: 
οὔτ᾽ ἂν μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι τῆς Ἑλλάδος κινδυνευούσης Kal πρὸς τὸ μηδὲν ἤδη 


9 Οἵ. the 2nd Leptinean declamation, II, p. 702, 5 Dindorf. 
10 Thomas Magister, Hcl., p. 208, 11 f. Ritschl. 
4 Cf. F. Lenz, Untersuchungen zu den Aristeidesscholien, pp. 85 ff. 
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χωρούσης χεῖρα ὑπερέσχε Θεμιστοκλῆς, μὴ τῶν ἐκ τῆς Πυθίας λογίων 
ξυνεὶς καὶ τά τε περὶ τὰς ναυλόχους πέτρας τά τ᾽ ἄλλα σοφίαι προσεξευρών. 
This allusion to Themistocles as one who was able to combine 
ὅπλα with λόγος is preceded by a comparison between the μέγας 
δομέστικος, who is addressed, and Themistocles. On f. 266Y he 
says: ἐγὼ δὲ ὡς μὲν ὀξύτερον παντὸς Θεμιστοκλέους αὐτοσχεδιάζεις (cf. 
Thucydides, I, 138) τὸ δέον καὶ περὶ τῶν μελλόντων ὡς ἤδη παρόντων 
διανοῆι.... On f. 268” he emphasizes the fact that the emperor 
(βασιλεύς) entrusts the μέγας δομέστικος with important missions: 
σὲ δὲ per’ ὀλίγων ἐκπέμπει εἰδὼς σά τε μήδεα (the author alludes to 
Homer) σήν τ᾽ ἀγανοφροσύνην (οἷ. Homer, λ 802 f. σά τε μήδεα, 
φαίδιμ’ Ὀδυσσεῦ, σῇ τ᾽ ἀγανοφροσύνη) πάντ᾽ ἐσομένην τοῖς πράγμασι. 
The μέγας δομέστικος and his ὀλίγοι are worthy to be compared 
with Leonidas and the three hundred Lacedaemonians. The 
historian Nicephorus Gregoras tells us in his Byzantine History, 
X, 7 (p. 496, 23 ff. Bonn ed.) that the younger Andronicus 
ὅληι σπουδῆι τὴν ἐς Μακεδονίαν ἤλαυνε, μηδένα στρατὸν ἐπαγόμενος. 
ὕποπτοι γὰρ αὐτῶι πάντες ἤδη καθίσταντο, πλὴν μόνων τῶν πιστοτάτων 
οἰκειακῶν καὶ τοῦ μεγάλου δομεστίκου τοῦ Καντακουζηνοῦ, ὃν ἐν 
τοῖς μάλιστα σύμπνουν τε καὶ ὁμόφρονα αὐτῶι τε ἔφηνεν ὃ χρόνος καὶ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν ἱλαρὸν καὶ χαρίεντα. The last words correspond 
very closely to the ἀγανοφροσύνη which is a preéminent quality of 
the μέγας δομέστικος in the Προσφώνημα. A little later (on p. 497, 
15 ff.) the μέγας δομέστικος is compared with Themistocles:™ 
καὶ πρό ye τούτων ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος Θεμιστοκλῆς τὸν πολὺν ἐκεῖνον στόλον 
τῶν Μήδων λόγοις οἰκονομικοῖς καὶ δόλοις κατετροπώσατο, μὴ δυνάμενος 
ἄλλως. Perhaps we shall not be wrong in drawing the conclusion 
from these coincidences that there was a certain typology which 
the Byzantine writers of encomia followed. Thus these examples 
have no individual value. Furthermore it becomes evideni, that 
the Προσφώνημα belongs to the age of Andronicus the Second, 
and refers to the famous μέγας δομέστικος Cantacuzenus who had 
to deal with Triballi, Persians, Illyrians, and Acarnanians. All 
these nations are mentioned by the author of the Προσφώνημα and 
by Nicephorus Gregoras. These parallels which are afforded by 
Nicephorus are not to be neglected in an edition of the Προσ- 
φώνημα and should be printed as a parallel text. 

The μέγας δομέστικος is praised as one not only able to take the 
necessary decisions which are required but from the present 


12 Leonidas is mentioned on p. 636, 21 ff. 
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situation to forecast the future and to act accordingly in the 
interest of the empire. He knows also because of his εὐψυχία and 
ῥώμη when and where the enemies are to be attacked successfully, 
τοὺς μὲν σκηπτοῦ δίκην ἐμπίπτων κατάκρας ἐλαύνεις, ἡμῖν δὲ σώιζεις 
τὰς πόλεις. In the declamation on Cynaegirus the father Hu- 
phorion emphasizes not only that his son fell at Marathon ὑπὸ 
θαυμαστῆς εὐψυχίας καὶ ῥώμης ἐθελοντὴς ἐπαποδύεται πρὸς τὴν μάχην 
(f. 244°) but also ὡς σκηπτοῦ δίκην τοῖς πολεμίοις ἐμπίπτων 
πάντα τὰ πάντων δεινότατα τούτους εἴργαστο. In view of this identity 
no one will be inclined to regard this coincidence as fortuitous. 
This identity compels us to look for other coincidences and 
peculiarities of style. It will soon appear suitable to use more 
systematically the two Leptineans also, which in V follow the 
Προσφώνημα, and to compare the whole group of these five 
declamations and speeches with other discourses and treatises of 
Thomas Magister. 

Herodotus in VI, 114 adds to the name of Cynaegirus the 
name of his father Euphorion. Callimachus, however, who is 
mentioned in VI, 109 ff. several times is called only Polemarchus 
without mention of his father. The genuine declamations of 
Polemo follow the same rule. Before beginning his declamations 
the Byzantine author, however, supplies a brief hypothesis in 
order to inform the reader of some details of the earlier 
history just as he prefaced the Leptinean declamations with a 
similar hypothesis. Here he calls Callimachus’ father Polem- 
archus, and in the declamation (f. 246”) the speaker repeats the 
same mistake by calling Callimachus 6 τοῦ Πολεμάρχου τουτουὶ 
mais. Several mistakes of the same kind that we meet in the 
Leptineans have been enumerated and explained by Keil in the 
article which I have mentioned on p. 154 supra. In our case, 
however, the recognition of this mistake enables us to draw 
an important conclusion. We are in a position to combine it 
with a passage of the first Leptinean declamation, II, p. 618, 
29 Dindorf, about which there has been some discussion among 
scholars. Now we are able to understand better the intention 
of the author. He says that Themistocles and Pausanias showed 
their ἀρετή only because they had μεγαλοψυχία and loved their 
country. They did not, however, desire to get any external or 
personal advantage. The same behavior, he goes on, is shown 
by two other men who lived before them, Cynaegirus, son of 
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Kuphorion, and Callimachus, son of—Polemarchus! Just at 
this point manuscript V is difficult to read; after repeated 
examinations of the photostats, however, I may say that there 
is no doubt that the writer wrote τῶ πολεμάρχου not τῶ πολεμάρχω 
and that Angelo Mai was right when he deciphered the last letters 
as ov. When the German scholar G. H. Grauert in 1827 replaced 
the genitive by the dative, following Herodotus, he had good 
reason from the point of view of the subject-matter, but he was 
wrong so far as the critic of the text was concerned, since we 
meet the same mistake in the Leptinean as well as in the 
Marathon declamation from which we started. This coincidence 
is far from being fortuitous, for in the Leptinean it goes on 
ἐπεὶ μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι κινδυνεύουσαν ἐσώσαντο τὴν Ἑλλάδα, and in 
the other declamation it runs οὔτ᾽ ἂν μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι τῆς Ἑλλάδος 
κινδυνευούσης (cf. pp. 161 f. supra). Is, then, Thomas Magister 
the author of the Leptineans too and does he quote his earlier 
work? 

I am not convinced that all the editors of the Leptinean 
declamations have understood II, p. 628, 88 1. Dindorf. This 
may be excused by the fact that this passage can hardly be 
explained by the usage of ancient Greek: καὶ σύν ye ἔτι παραπλήσιον 
ἔσται, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις ὀλυμπιονίκου πατρὸς ὧν ἔπειτ᾽ ἀξιοῖ διὰ τὸν πατέρα 
καὶ τοῦ κοτίνου 13 μετέχειν. Dindorf was inclined to replace σύν 
by πρός but did not venture to put it in the text, and the Greek 
Professor Nikos A. Bees suggested to me (orally) that σύν be 
changed to σοί. σύν is quite correct, however, and was used by 
Byzantine writers in the age of Andronicus the Second in the 
same way. For instance, Thomas says in Θεσσαλονικεῦσι περὶ 
ὁμονοίας, f. 242%: ταῦτ᾽ εὔχομαι καὶ σύν ye ἔστι, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras writes in his Byzantine History (p. 611, 2 Bonn ed.): 
(πρὸς ἀνάμνησιν κομίσαι τὴν βασιλίδα) καὶ ὅσα θανόντος ἐκείνου 
πέπραχεν αὕτη ξύν γε τῶν ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὴν εὐγενῶν ὁρκωμοτήρια. 

Now we are also in a position to understand that ΤΙ, p. 610, 8 1. 
Dindorf is not to be changed; the passage reads: ὡς καὶ πεπεῖσθαι 
λέγειν περὶ αὑτοῦ μὴ av ἕνα μηδένα τῶν πάντων τὰ τοιαῦτα δόξαι 
βελτίω. Grauert, who was not pleased with this strange expres- 
sion, wished it to be replaced by μηδ᾽ ἂν ἕνα τῶν πάντων. This 
conjecture must now be rejected because of Thomas Magister’s 
statement in Hcl., p. 262, 9 Ritschl: ὡσαύτως καὶ μὴ ἂν ἕνα μηδένα 


18 Thomas Magister, Hcl., p. 198, 10 Ritschl: κότινος, οὐκ ἀγριέλαιος. 
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τῶν πάντων. With the help of the same ’ExAoyy we also are in a 
position to decide about II, p. 617, 25 Dindorf. Manuscript V 
has εὐθενοῦσαν but the writer himself added ἡ above «. Thomas 
agrees with several other lexicographers when he prefers the 
form with the short vowel (p. 136, 15 Ritschl) : εὐθενεῖν κάλλιον 
ἢ εὐθηνεῖν. 

It now begins to appear to what circle the author of the 
Leptinean declamations belonged. Therefore we can understand 
without any difficulty a series of other idioms which Keil could 
not but regard as very strange in the works of an author whom 
he believed to belong to a period of later antiquity.* On p. 177 
of his article he rightly emphasizes the fact that the author is 
fond of using the adverb καθάπαξ everywhere. He characterizes 
this fondness as almost unbearable and as quite opposed to the 
manner of Aristides. Although Aristides did not refrain from 
using it several times, he was able to avoid any excessive abuse 
and exaggeration. It is a matter of fact that this adverb, which 
Thomas Magister, Fcl., p. 217, 19 Ritschl explains by παντελῶς, 
belongs among his favorite expressions. We read it both in the 
printed discourses and letters and in the Marathon declamations 
as well as in the Προσφώνημα so often that it is neither necessary 
nor possible to enumerate the passages. Furthermore the author 
is no less fond of replacing ἔχειν almost everywhere by ἴσχειν or 
of using both verbs as synonymous. The reason is that ἴσχειν 
is κάλλιον ἢ ἔχειν (Eel., p. 185, 7 Ritschl). It is true that these 
details have not yet the value of a definite proof since both words 
are very usual in the works of other Byzantine authors as well. 
There are, however, other cases which are so unequivocal that 
any doubt is removed. Keil was quite right in being surprised 
(loc. cit., p. 176) that the author coined the senseless expression 
II, p. 614, 22 Dindorf: κἂν φαῦλός τις ὧν τύχηι καὶ τῆς κάτω 
φρατρίας (i.e. infimo loco natus). Although this expression is 
unpleasant and contrary to any ancient usage, it becomes less 
strange when it is compared with a passage of the declamation 
of Euphorion. This passage reads (f. 251%): τὸ δὲ καὶ τοῦτον ἔτ᾽ 
εἶναι καὶ per’ ἀνθρώπων διάγειν * τὸν μεῖζον ἢ κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ἤγωνισ- 


14 Τὸ is very characteristic, however, that Keil is forced to compare the 
manner in which one fragment of Aeschylus is quoted by the author 
with the quotations of the fragment which occur in some Byzantine 
authors (see Hermes, LXXI [1936], p. 177, n. 1). 

16 Cf. Thomas Magister, Hcl., p. 98, 15 ff. Ritschl. 
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μένον οὐκ ὥιοντο χρῆναι, ἀλλὰ τῆς "OAVprov φρατρίας Kal αὐτὸν 
ἀξιῶσαι. A few lines above he says: συμβαίνοντά τε δρῶντες τοῖς 
πράγμασι Kal τῶι καλοῦντι τοῦ καιροῦ. The same expression is 
used both in the speech Περὶ βασιλείας, CXLV, p. 481 B Migne: 
τῶι τοῦ καιροῦ καλοῦντι and in the second Leptinean declama- 
tion, II, 656, 3 Dindorf: τῶι τοῦ καιροῦ καλοῦντι. Some other 
passages are to be added, such as II, p. 638, 25 Dindorf: τῶι τοῦ 
καιροῦ φιλοτιμεῖσθαι καλοῦντι and p. 620, 18: ἐν τῶι τῶν πραγμάτων 
ἀπαιτοῦντι, and another group of participles which are used as 
nouns. They are so strange and occur so often that they are to 
be regarded as an individual peculiarity of style. Most of them 
are found in the Marathon declamations, e.g. f. 244” τὸ τῆς 
ψυχῆς ὡρμηκός,15 f, 249° τῶι συνειδότι τοῦ κρείττονος, and 257" τῶι 
τῆς ψυχῆς aipovpéevor; CXLV, p. 481 B Migne, τὸ τῆς χρείας ἑστηκός, 
and second Leptinean declamation II, p. 671, 2 Dindorf, τὸ τῆς 
χρείας ἑστώς again. 

In other similar cases Thomas, with whom the author of the 
Leptinean declamations now seems to be identified, starts from 
some expressions which are used by Aristides. Whereas Aristides 
refrains from using them to excess Thomas abuses what he took 
from Aristides. This strikingly different attitude was overlooked 
by Harry when he drew wrong conclusions from the comparison 
between Aristides and the Leptineans (see p. 158 supra). Thus 
the occasional use in Aristides becomes a stylistic peculiarity of 
Thomas which cannot be underrated. To this group belong II, 
Ῥ. 634, 10 and p. 704, 16 Dindorf: ἐν παντὲ τῶι παρασχόντι, which 
he took from Aristides, Panath., I, p. 155, 2 Dindorf and the 
favorite expression μετὰ πολλοῦ τοῦ κρείττονος (for instance II, 
p. 684, 14 Dindorf; CXLV, pp. 453C, 489 Ὁ Migne) which 
varies Aristides, Panath., I, p. 236, 10 Dindorf: ἀπὸ πολλοῦ τοῦ 
κρείττονος and p. 187, 4: μεθ᾽ ὅσου τοῦ κρείττονος. From Bois- 
sonade’s note on Anecd. Graec. Nov., 82,13 (cf. Anecd. Graec., 
II, 28) we learn that other writers who worked under the em- 
peror Andronicus II were fond of this expression. 

The case of two other favorite expressions of the author is 
very similar. He uses to excess both pera πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος 
and μετὰ παντὸς τοῦ συγκεχωρηκότος. There is an abundance of 
examples both in the other works and in the Leptinean declama- 


16 Cf. Nicephorus Gregoras, p. 587, 19 (Bonn ed.): τὸ τῆς γνώμης 
ὀργιζόμενον. 
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tions, for instance CXLV, p. 456B Migne: μετὰ πολλοῦ τοῦ 
περιόντος τὰς εὐεργεσίας ποιεῖσθαι, p. 465 A: μετὰ πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος 
πᾶσι μετεῖναι, p. 476 D: μετὰ πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος ἐξελαύνειν οἴονται 
δεῖν (τοὺς χυμοὺς), first Marathon declamation f. 2471, second 
Marathon declamation f. 258°: εἰ τοὺς διώκοντάς τις μᾶλλον μετὰ 
πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος κρατεῖ, and last of all first Leptinean de- 
clamation II, p. 616, 5 Dindorf: πάντα ταῦθ᾽ ἑτοίμως καὶ μετὰ 
πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος καὶ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ ποιεῖν: furthermore first 
Marathon declamation f. 248%: εἶθ᾽ ὧν τότε μετὰ παντὸς τοῦ συγ- 
κεχωρηκότος ἀπέλαυσεν dv; second Marathon declamation f. 263°: 
εἶθ᾽ ὃν μετὰ παντὸς τοῦ συγκεχωρηκότος τιμῶντες ἔγνωσαν Πέρσαι. 
Προσφώνημα τῶι μεγάλωι δομεστίκωι, f. 2667: σοὶ δὲ ἄμφω ταῦτα μετὰ 
παντὸς τοῦ συγκεχωρηκότος ὑπάρχει, first Leptinean declamation IT, 
p. 617, 30 Dindorf: δίκαιος ἂν εἴη μετὰ παντὸς τοῦ συγκεχωρηκότος 
κύριος εἶναι, Laudatio Gregoriit Theologt, CXLV, p. 240 C Migne: 
(εἵνεκα) τοῦ παρὰ πάντων ἐν ἅπασι συγκεχωρηκότος, cf. Aristides, 
Panath., I, p. 298, 10 f. Dindorf: τοῦ παρὰ πάντων συγκεχωρηκότος. 

Similarly Thomas wearies the reader with the phrase χθὲς καὶ 
πρώιην. It appears in the Leptinean declamations four times and 
is also explained in the “ExAoyy, p. 392, 1f. Ritschl where he 
quotes a passage of Synesius.*7 It would be possible without 
any difficulty to extend this enumeration almost ad libitum, but 
let this suffice. It will be the duty of an editor to care for such 
details. 

Thomas is not to be reckoned among the creative authors who 
are able to coin new forms in order to express their ideas. He 
prefers rather to copy the same model over and over with slight 
variations. One of the most noticeable examples, which really 
has the force of a definite proof, is read in the second Leptinean 
declamation, II, p. 703, 4 ff. Dindorf. Here it runs as follows: 
it is senseless and inept on the one hand to honor those who died 
in war by annual funeral orations, to educate their children at 
public expense, and to send them back to their families after 
they grow up bestowing the πανοπλίαι upon them, but on the 
other hand to act quite contrary to this praiseworthy principle, 
etc. The same argument is read in the speech Περὶ βασιλείας, 
CXLV, p. 461 Ὁ Migne. Both passages agree in such a striking 
manner that every reader will be inclined to believe that the same 
writer is author of both. He did not invent this argument 


17 Cf. also Boissonade, Anecd. Graec. Nov., 81, 2 and 100, 6. 
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himself, however, but borrowed it from Aristides, Panath., I, p. 
310, 6 ff. Dindorf: τῶν μὲν ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως τελευτησάντων αὐτῶν 
μὲν ἐπαίνους ἐπὶ ταῖς ταφαῖς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔτος λέγειν, τοὺς δὲ παῖδας 
δημοσίαι τρέφειν ἄχρι ἥβης, καὶ τηνικαῦτα ἀποπέμπειν ἐπὶ τοὺς πατρώιους 
οἴκους μετὰ τῶν πανοπλιῶν. The first imitation of this passage, which 
appears in the second Leptinean declamation, loc. cit., is very 
close to the original: τοὺς μὲν ἐν τῶι πολέμωι τετελευτηκότας ** αὐτούς 
τε καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν λόγοις ἐπιταφίοις τιμᾶν τούς τε παῖδας αὐτῶν 
δημοσίαι μάλιστα τρέφειν, ἕως ἂν ηὐξηκότες εἰς ἥβην ἀναχωρήσωσιν 
οἴκαδε μετὰ τῶν πανοπλιῶν. And the second imitation in Περὶ 
βασιλείας is not far from the original; some expressions agree 
with the original even more literally, whereas other parts of the 
whole sentence are omitted: καθάπερ ᾿Αθήναις τῶν ἐν τῶι πολέμωι 
τετελευτηκότων τοὺς παῖδας ἐποίουν, δημοσίαι τρέφοντες ἄχρις ἥβης καὶ 
τότ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ἀποπέμποντες μετὰ τῶν πανοπλιῶν. It is quite impossible 
to decide which imitation was written earlier. If we may believe, 
as Cardinal Mercati suggests, that the order of the works in 
manuscript V was established under the supervision of the 
author, who followed some chronological principle, the decision 
would be easy; there is, however, no possibility of proving it. 
Another repetition which is no less striking shows again 
Thomas’ restricted ability of invention. In Περὶ βασιλείας, 
CXLV, p. 472 Ὁ Migne he says: ὡς ἑταιροτάτοις τὰ πλείστου φησὶν 
ἄξια χρῆσθαι. From p. 492 C, καὶ τούτοις ἁπανταχοῦ τῶν πραγμάτων 
τὰ πλείστου φασὶν ἄξια χρῆσθαι we see that, in Περὶ βασιλείας, φησὶ 
is to be changed into φασὶ. With these passages we must connect 
both the Laudatio Gregoru Theologi, CXLV, p. 280 A Migne, 
τούτωι τὰ πλείστου φασὶν ἄξια χρῆσθαι, and the first Leptinean 
declamation 11, 626, 28 f. Dindorf, καὶ νῦν αὐτῶι τὰ πλείστου φασὶν 
ἄξια χρῆσθαι. Furthermore a parallel with the superlative ἕταιρο- 
τάτοις which is used in Περὶ βασιλείας is also found in the same 
Leptinean declamation, II, p. 637, 5 Dindorf and is excused by 
Thomas himself who quotes Plato, Phaedo 89d and Gorgias 
487 ἃ in his Fel., p. 159, 9-12 Ritschl. 


18 Tt is very characteristic that he replaces the aorist which is used by 
Aristides by the present perfect of which he is no less fond than he is of 
' the past perfect. There are very strange examples in his works, some of 
which were changed by the critics, such as II, p. 611, 3 Dindorf, γεγαμήκει. 
19 It may be that φασὶ is the reading in V; I have, however, no infor- 
mation about this passage. 
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He is fond of using the proverb ὥσπερ ἐκ δυοῖν ποδοῖν ποιεῖν τι 
which he knew both from Aristophanes, Aves, 35 and Aristides, 
Panath., I, p. 188, 12 Dindorf. It appears, for instance, in the 
second Marathon declamation f. 257: καὶ τῶν βαρβάρων ὥσπερ ἐκ 
δυοῖν ποδοῖν ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς ἐλαυνόντων, in the Laudatio Gregori The- 
ologt, CXLV, p. 225 A Migne: ὥσπερ ἐκ δυοῖν ποδοῖν τὸ τοῦ λόγου τῶι 
Χριστῶι προσχωρῆσαι, and in the second Leptinean declamation, 
II, p. 671, 3 Dindorf: καὶ πάντες κατὰ τὸ τῆς χρείας Eoros—this 
form is not to be replaced by the normal form of the neuter 
which ends in -6s—déozep ἐκ δυοῖν ποδοῖν ws ἀληθῶς, τὸ τοῦ λόγου, 
πρὸς ταύτην ὡς πρὸς μητέρα χωροῦσι. 

If now there can be no more doubt that the author of the Lep- 
tinean declamations does not belong to antiquity but is to be 
assigned to one of the best periods of Byzantine literature, we shall 
understand at once several other circumstances which are to be 
discussed in a few words. Keil proved in his paper mentioned 
above that the author has a fairly good knowledge of Aristides’ 
works without, however, being able to understand either the com- 
plicated diction or the arguments of the orator, which sometimes 
are really difficult. Thomas did not content himself with imitating 
Aristides ; he also used Demosthenes as a source from which to 
embellish his own meager effort. In view of these passages it is 
really hard to understand how it was possible to identify the 
author of the Leptinean declamations with Aristides, who knew 
the rules of style too well to abuse them so childishly. Although 
Keil has discussed a few cases of this kind we must add some 
others becausé they will enable us to draw further conclusions. 
The phrase in Περὶ βασιλείας, CXLV, p. 468 C Migne, πόθεν, 
πολλοῦ ye καὶ Se, taken from Demosthenes, XVIII, 47, is met 
again in the first Leptinean declamation, II, p. 635, 30 Dindorf. 
Thomas even ventured to transfer the beginning of the De 
Corona to the second Marathon declamation, f. 255". These 
cases are the most striking of all and in comparison with them 
the quotation in the same declamation, f. 256", of Demosthenes, 
Περὶ συντάξεως (XIII), 34, λιπεῖν τὴν τοῦ φρονήματος τάξιν which 
is read also in Aristides, Ὑπὲρ τῶν δ΄, II, pp. 191 and 227 Dindorf, 
is of less importance. 

From these cases in which the imitation of Demosthenes is 
evident we should segregate some other cases of what I should 
characterize as pseudo-Demosthenean style. In Περὶ βασιλείας, 
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CXLV, p. 456 C Migne a phrase is used which because of its 
anaphora impresses itself upon the memory of the reader. I 
mean the phrase οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν, οὐκ ἔστιν, ὦ βασιλεῦ. This is a slight 
variation of Demosthenes, XVIII, 24 οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτ᾽, οὐκ ἔστι. 
Apparently Thomas was very fond of this variation since we 
read it again, without the address, in the ἸΤροσφώνημα τῶι μεγάλωι 
δομεστίκωι, f. 266% and—in the second Leptinean declamation, 
II, p. 683, 21 Dindorf!*° This one coincidence seems to me so 
striking that even without the above mentioned identities of style 
we are enabled definitely to identify the author of the Leptinean 
declamations with Thomas. 

We now are in position to understand better another feature 
of style. We are no longer surprised that the author knows and 
uses the Byzantine sentence clauses and follows W. Meyer’s law. 
Professor A. M. Harmon recognized this fact when we discussed 
some passages, even before he knew that for other reasons we 
must seek the author in the Byzantine period. Another conse- 
quence which results from the right understanding of this fact 
is that we may no longer assume the norm of the Attic language 
of the fourth century B.C. or that of the second sophistic in 
examining these declamations. This principle is very important 
for three passages, two of which have been changed by the editors 
who, starting from that assumption, were unable to understand 
the language of the author, while a third case seems to have been 
overlooked completely. We now have to examine these passages 
from the point of view which we have now gained. 

No one has hitherto tried to explain the phrases ἑκόντες ὄντες 
τῶι μείζονι (κακῶι) περιέπεσον and ἑκόντες ὄντες ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἥξομεν Which 
are used in the second Leptinean declamation, II, p. 681, 25f. 
and p. 692, 12 Dindorf. The repetition proves that the hypo- 
thesis of dittography is to be rejected as well as the change of 
ὄντες to εἶναι, although the author knows the phrase ἑκὼν εἶναι 
(cf. II, p. 629, 19 Dindorf). Lobeck dealt summarily with the 
expression ἑκόντες ὄντες in his Paralipomena, p. 53, τι. 61 but did 
not mention the passages of the Leptinean declamations. His 
explanation is that euphonic reasons are preponderant if the 
phrase ἑκόντες ὄντες is used. Ancient and modern feelings differ 
so far as euphony is concerned. Granting that Lobeck is right, 
after we understand that the declamations are to be attributed 


20 Aristides, Ὑπὲρ τῶν δ΄, II, p. 217, 19 Dindorf: ob γὰρ ἐνῆν, οὐκ ἐνῆν. 
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to a Byzantine author of the 14th century we are in a position 
to get a surprising explanation of this strange use. The ᾿Εκλογή 
of Thomas is helpful again. On p. 124, 12 ff. Ritschl he discusses 
ἑκὼν εἶναι and quotes several passages of ancient authors. Then 
he goes on and says on p. 125, 5: γράφεται δὲ καὶ ἑκόντες ὄντες. 
He proves this statement by quoting two passages which are 
said to be read in Aristides’ Panathenaikos (ἑκόντας ὄντας ταῦτα 
τιμῆσαι) and in Lucian’s Περὶ τῶν ἐπὶ μισθῶι συνόντων, 2, καὶ ἑκόντες 
ὄντες ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι ἑαυτῶν. When we examine the matter, how- 
ever, it seems to be quite different from what we should suppose 
from Thomas’ statement. Ritschl says in his apparatus criticus 
that he was unable to discover to what passage of Aristides 
Thomas alludes, nor do I know to what words of the orator 
Thomas refers. In the case of Lucian the quotation itself is 
right; no one of our manuscripts, however, has ὄντες ; they offer 
rather the usual infinitive instead of the participle. Professor 
A. M. Harmon, editor of Lucian in the Loeb Library, informs 
me that as far as he is able to ascertain the variant ὄντες does 
not exist. As the hypothesis that Thomas invented his citation 
from Aristides is not very likely, we shall rather have to state 
that he made some mistake. There are also other erroneous 
quotations in the *ExAoyy which we are not able to explain. In 
the case of Lucian, however, it may be that in some Byzantine 
manuscript ὄντες was written instead of εἶναι. In any case, how- 
ever, the justification which is given by the Ἐκλογή is to be 
considered satisfactory only for the two passages of the Lep- 
tinean declamation.”* 

The second passage furnishes a difficulty which the editors 
overcome by approving of Morelli’s emendation which seems very 


31 Τῇ may also be noted that Thomas follows the directions which are 
given in the ’Exdoy7 in other cases also, for instance, II, p. 666, 14 
Dindorf, ὁσημέραι and p. 674, 2 ὅσαι ὧραι .-- Hel., p. 257, 13 ὁσημέραι λέγε, 
ὅσαι δὲ ὧραι. In II, p. 640, 21 Dindorf he uses, together with his favorite 
expression καθάπαξ, the verb ἀσφαλίζεσθαι which is shunned by Attic 
writers obviously because it is regarded as βάρβαρον (for instance Anecd. 
Graec., I, 456, 27 f. Bekker). In the ᾿Εκλογή, p. 277, 10, he connects this 
verb with σφραγῖδα ἐπιτίθημι in order to explain the verb παρασημαίνομαι. 
In II, p. 660, 11 Dindorf he uses the noun διαγνώμη which seems to 
belong among the newly coined words of the fifth century B.C. and 
remarks on this noun in the ’Exdoy7, p. 100, 1, by quoting Thucydides, 
διαγνώμη ᾿Αττικοί, οὐ διάγνωσις λέγουσι; he is not quite correct, however, 
because διάγνωσις is found in Attic authors. 
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likely but is quite contrary to the Byzantine language of the 14th 
century. The author preferred also in this case to use the 
phrase of his own age instead of writing in the manner of 
Demosthenes or Aristides: II, p. 69%, 19 ff. Dindorf, λανθάνεις 
τοὺς μὲν οὐκ ἀξίως τιμῶν, ἐπειδὴ μὴ Kal πάντας, πάντας δὲ ἀτιμάζων ἀδίκως, 
ἐπειδὴ μόνους ἐκείνους τιμᾶν ἀξιοῖς. δεῖ γὰρ ἀμφοτέροις μεταδιδόναι 
τῶν ἴσων. οἷς δὲ διαιρεῖς, καὶ ἄκων τούτους συνάπτεις, ὡς δεῖν εἶναι πάντας 
ἐξίσης τῶν δωρεῶν ἀπολαύειν. There is no reason, it would even be 
wrong, to change δεῖν to δέον. We have to recognize only that 
δεῖν is not the infinitive but the participle. It will appear at 
once that we are not wrong in doing this. It is a well known 
fact that in ancient Greek the form of the participle δεῖν instead 
of δέον is a difficult problem. There is no certain instance 
although in Lysias, XIV, 7 δεῖν (δεῖ MSS) αὐτὸν (ἕκαστον MSS) 
μετὰ τῶν ὁπλιτῶν (πολιτῶν MSS) κινδυνεύειν ἱππεύειν εἵλετο the 
editors agree that this emendation is the easiest and most proba- 
ble of all. There has been much discussion about the question 
whether or not this form existed in antiquity; cf. Thes. Graec. 
Ling., II, 1036, Kiihner-Blass, I, 216, and especially J. Wacker- 
nagel, Vermischte Bettrage zur griechischen Sprachkunde, pp. 
18f. Although Wackernagel seems somewhat doubtful about 
the existence of this form of the participle, he is finally inclined 
to recognize it. It is less important in our case whether or not 
the participle δεῖν was used by the Greeks in ancient times; the 
one decisive fact is that it was in vogue in the Byzantine era 
and both the participle δεῖν and the infinitive δεῖν εἶναι apparently 
were favorite phrases. In Boissonade’s ** collection of the letters 
of Nicephorus Chumnus, who was a contemporary of Thomas 
Magister and sent many of his letters to the same people as 
Thomas, we read on p. 30 in Letter KE’, line 8 οἶμαι μὲν δεῖν εἶναι; 
cf. p. 54, line 4, and p. 72, line 5; p. 99, line 18: καὶ συνέδοξέ por 
δεῖν εἶναι; further cases are enumerated in Boissonade’s note to 
the first passage. Thus there can be no doubt that we must 
recognize the participle also in the Leptinean declamation and 
that the author gives us a valuable hint of the language of his 
own age. It was not his fault that he was misunderstood for 
so long a time and that his declamations were supposed to belong 
to ancient literature. 

Last of all we are in a position to explain another passage, 


22 Anecd. Graec. Nov., 1 ff. 
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because of Thomas’ manner of writing, which was not under- 
stood by Grauert. In II, p. 636, 21 ff. Dindorf he says: καὶ οὐ 
τοῦτο μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ταύτηι μάλιστα καταψεύδει Λεπτίνου, ὡς ἐν τῶι 
δυσμεναίνειν ἰδίαι τισίν, οὐ τῶι τῆς πόλεως προνοεῖσθαι τεθεικότος τὸν 
νόμον. Grauert changed ἐν to ἂν. It is the aim of the preposition 
to express a touch of coincidence: by letting his hostility against 
some people take its course he pretended to become a legislator of 
this kind, but by no means because he was interested in the wealth 
of the community. In Περὶ βασιλείας, CXLV, p. 464 Migne, 
Thomas uses the same preposition in an analogous manner. Here 
he says: μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐν τῶι σοὶ ταῦτα συνεύχεσθαι καὶ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 
οὐδὲν ἧττον ταῦτα συνεύχωνται. 

The consequences which result from the double proof that the 
Leptinean declamations do not belong to the Greek literature 
even of later antiquity are evident. Both the interpretation of 
manuscript V and the comparison of the Leptinean declamations 
with other works of Thomas have offered the same result. It 
becomes possible to eradicate an obstinate error which is current 
in books on the history of Greek literature in general and on 
Aristides in particular. The example of these declamations, 
which have restricted value, acquires symptomatic importance of 
a longer range, because it shows clearly the fact that because of 
continuous misunderstandings and consequent mistakes more 
recent works were attributed to an author who worked more than 
a thousand years earlier. Furthermore, a new edition cannot 
be based upon the Attic language of the fourth century B.C.; 
Dindorf especially was wrong in trying to normalize the text to 
this standard. It remains true, however, that, while we cannot 
neglect the language of Demosthenes and Aristides, the starting 
point must be the Ἐκλογή and the other works of Thomas, from 
which we get everywhere valuable help for the constitution of 
the text and the interpretation. Because the style is poor and 
because of the repetition of the same arguments in different 
works the significance of parallel passages is greater than in 
other cases in which we have to deal with a more original author.” 


FRIEDRICH WALTER LENZ. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


35 The research embodied in this article was made possible by the sup- 
port of the American Philosophical Society. 
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THE PTOLEMAIC COPPER INFLATION, CA. 230-140 B.C, 


The study of the Ptolemaic copper inflation * presupposes the 
determination of the rates of exchange between silver and copper 
drachmae and the determination of average prices of commodities, 

The ratios of exchange of the drachmae as well as the prices of 
commodities fluctuate in each very short period and at the same 
time rise when we consider longer periods. In the second half 
of the second century B.C. the rate of exchange of the silver 
drachma with the copper drachma was about 450, with oscilla- 
tions varying from 10% above to 10% below the average level. 
We assume that the range of oscillations of the silver drachma 
with the copper drachma shows oscillations of the same amplitude 
in every short period. On the other hand, it cannot be assumed 
that the prices of commodities are stationary, i.e. that prices in 
copper are based on the rate of exchange of the copper drachma. 
Some basic prices in silver are greatly altered in the period we are 
now considering. The average price of wheat, which was about 
114 silver drachmae in the early Ptolemaic period, reached 3 
silver drachmae in the later Ptolemaic period,” while the price 
of wine, about 8 silver drachmae for a ceramion of 8 choes in the 
earlier Ptolemaic period, shows a trend toward lower prices in 
the later Ptolemaic period.° 

In order to deal with the inflation of 230 B. C. and 140 B.C. 
properly, we should consider separately the prices of commodi- 
ties and the rates of exchange of silver drachmae with copper 
drachmae, interpolating the data with different exponential 
functions.* The results of this inquiry appear in the following 
tables. 


+The conclusions in A. Segré, Metrologia 6 Circolazione Monetaria 
degli Antichi (1928), p. 519 are confirmed by the new data, but they 
can be expanded on the basis of the new evidence, chiefly that of 
P. Tebt., 111. 

2A. Segré, Circolazione monetaria 6 Prezzi nel Mondo Antico (1920), 
pp. 99-102. 

8 [bid., pp. 132-5. 

“ Ibid., pp. 65 ff. 
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Exchange of silver 
drachmae for 
Texts Year copper drachmae Observations 


. P.Tebt., 866 237 B.C. exchange of the stater with 
agio 

. P.Tebdbt., 867 ca, 237 

. P.Tebt., 743 224/23 

. P.Guéraud, 34 219/18 (2) price of a metretes of wine 


. B.G.U., 1262 216/15 (2) penalty price of wheat and 
1277 and 1278 215/14 olyra 
1265 214/13 


. U.P.Z., 149 ca. 210 4dr. 13%0b. rate of exchange between 
silver drachma and cop- 
per drachma; the price 
of wheat is about 2 dr. 
silver 


. B.G.U., 1266 (10) penalty price of olyra 
. P. Tebdt., 1010 


. B.G.U., 1217 (12) price of wheat 

. P.Tebt., 832 (20) price of wheat and sesame 
. P.Tebt., 1011 (20) evidence the same as No. 10 
. P. Tedt., 1012 (20) evidence the same as No. 10 


. B.G.U., 1561 (40) prices of wine; silver agio 
and 1562 of 13% 


. P.Tebt., 997 (50) price of enecus oil 

. P. Tebt., 1079 (60) price of wine and wheat 
. B.G.U., 1501 190/89-189/88 (60) price of geese and wine 
. B.G.U., 1537 (190) (60) price of wine 

. B.G.U., 1545 (190) (60) price of wine 


. P.Tebdt., 1062 190 (70) price of wine here is rather 
low 


. B.G.U., 1503 190/89 (70) price of naubia 

. B.G.U., 1506 189/88 (70) price of wine 

. B.G.U., 1520 190/180 (70) price of wine 

. P.Tebt., 916 184? (80) price of wheat 

. B.G.U., 1290 (80) wages of workers 
. P.Tebt., 886 ca. 182 (90) wages of workers 


. P. Mich., III, 181/80 (80) wages of workers at a vine- 
200 yard 


. B.G.U., 1532 (90) mnaeion of gold at 7916 
copper drachmae 


. B.G.U., 1536 (90) price of wheat 


. P.Amh., 43 (90) penalty price for an artaba 
of wheat, 500 dr. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
8 
9 
10 
1] 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Texts 


A. SEGRE. 


Exchange of silver 
drachmae for 
copper drachmae 


Observations 


30. B.G.U., 1516 
31. 
32. 
33. 


U. P. Z., 59 
P. Tebt., 887 
P. Tebt., 910 


. U.P.Z., 88 
. U.P.Z., 88 


. P.Tebdt., 889 
. U.P.Z., 89 
. U.P. Z., 93 


. U.P.Z.,91 


. U.P.Z., 99 


. P.Tebt., 893 
. B.G.U., 1271 


. P.Tebt., 876 
. P.Tebt., 892 
. P.Tebt., 891 


. P.Tebt., 890 


. P.Tebdt., 956 
. P. Tebt., 860 
. U.P.Z., 118 
. P.Tebt., 1087 


. P. Tebt., 1092 
. P.Tebt., 894 
. B.G.U., 1292 


(140) 
168 
170/60 
162 


163/62 
161/60 


(160) 
160/59 
159 


160, 159, 158 


158 
(150) 


reign of 
Philometor 


(150) 
152/512 
152/51 


ca. 150-140 400, 390, 


377%, 375, 


370 
144 


138 
136 or 83 
2nd cent. B.C. 


(450) 


609% 


Euergetes II 
ca, 114 


80/79 480, 475 


wine prices 
allusions to the inflation? 
prices of oil 


price of wheat, 500 dr, 
about 114 times the price 
of the Serapeum in the 
year 159 


price of a goose 


rate of exchange between 
silver drachma and cop- 
per drachma 


prices of wine 


rate of exchange between 
silver drachmae and cop- 
per drachmae 

prices of wheat; sitos, very 
important 


price of castor oil 


penalty price of an artaba 
of wheat, 1000 dr. 


price of wine 
price of wheat 


exchange of silver drach- 
mae with copper drach- 
mae; prices of castor oil, 
geese 


rate of exchange of the 
tetradrachma 


price of salt 
price of olyra 
penalty price of olyra 


rate of exchange of the sil- 
ver drachma 


price of wine 
price of wine 


rate of exchange of the sil- 
ver drachma 
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Rate of exchange 
between silver Average price Average price 
drachma and of artaba of ceramion 
copper drachma of wheat of wine Observations 


1% 8 
16 
32 artaba at 2 dr. sil- 
ver; see No. 6 


64 

128 

250 

500 prices of wine, 300, 
400, 500 dr. per 
ceramion, see Nos. 
19, 16, 17; year 
184 (?) wheat at 
120 dr., see No. 
23 


artaba of wheat at 
144-2 dr. 

year 173, artaba 
about 125 dr.? 


prices of wheat 

range from an 
average of about 
300 dr. to 500 dr., 
see Nos. 33, 39 

150 250 375 2000 possibly a rate of 
exchange of 275, 
see No. 35 

140 450 675 3500 


1, P.Tebt., 866 (23% B.C.), line 33: the exchange of the 
stater with the agio of 4 obols for a stater; line 50: 80 
drachmae = 89 drachmae 1 obol in copper; lines 69 ff.: 
256 drachmae 41% obols, exchange 42 drachmae 414 obols; 
line 74: 172 drachmae, exchange 28 drachmae 31% obols. 
The agio of silver seems to be about 1624 0, but it is not 
always the same. I think that the differences in the agio, 
which is above the normal agio of the time of Philadelphus 
(see pp. 185 ff.), may be a good index of the beginning of the 
copper inflation. P. Tebt., 867, with the agio of 214 obols 
per stater belongs perhaps to an earlier period. 

. P. Guéraud, 34 (219/18), line 4: metretes of wine of 6 
choes at 14 dr. Perhaps it is the beginning of the inflation. 
. B.G.U., 1262 (216/15), 1265 (214/13): leases with 
penalties of 10 dr. for an artaba of wheat. B.G.U., 1277 
(215/14) and 1278 (215/14): penalty price of the olyra, 
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4dr. See A. Segré, Metrologia e Circolazione Monetaria 
deglt Antichi, p. 518. 
U.P.Z., 149 is very important. Line 32: καὶ ἀργυρίου 
στατῆραν / 16 dr. 51% ob. gives a stater of 4 dr. 13g ob. Line 
24: 2 artabae, dr. 15, 1 artaba, 744 dr. of copper or nearly 
2 dr. of silver. In line 12: 12 οἴνου cotylae at 2 ob. each, 
in line 15: 16 cotylae at 214 ob., and in line 16: 11 cotylae 
at 214 ob. each would fit much better a ceramion of 6 choes 
each of 12 cotylae than each of 4 cotylae as I assumed in 
“ Appunti di Metrologia,” Symbolae Osloenses, XIII, p. 71, 
because in the latter case we would have here a price of 
2 silver dr. for a ceramion while with the chous of 12 cotylae 
we would have a ceramion worth about 6 silver dr. 
B.G.U., 1266 (2038/2): lease. Penalty price of olyra, 
20 dr. of silver per artaba. See A. Segré, Metrologia, p. 518. 
B. G. U., 1217: 

Line 24: value aracus = 1331114 

wheat 22186%.5 


Line 26: value sesame = 4027434 
wheat 57541, 


Line 27: value croton = 6323 
wheat 180014 
See P. Tebt., 832. Line 20: price of wheat about 17 copper 
dr. per artaba. 
P. Tebt., 832 is very valuable. It contains (line 3) the 
quotation of an artaba of sesame 7 dr. of silver = 614 
artabae of wheat = 130 copper dr. Lines 3, 7, 22, 37, 50, 
and 53 present some slight variations, but we always find 
an artaba of sesame = 7 silver dr. and an artaba of wheat = 
120 copper dr. The value of an artaba of wheat in this 
document is always very near to a silver drachma, while the 
price of an artaba of 30 choenices of sesame is nearly the 
same. Cf. P. Rev. Laws, 39, line 3 and 538, line 16: 8 dr.; 
also P. Tebt., 701, lines 281-2: 7 and 8 silver dr. 

In P. Hibeh, 119 (about 260 B.C.) an artaba of sesame 
is converted into wheat at a rate of 344: 1; in P. Rev. Laws, 
loc. cit., an artaba of sesame would equal 4 artabae of wheat; 
but P. Fayum, 101, col. III, lines 2-3: enecus = % of an 
artaba of wheat; and this, when compared with P. Rev. 
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Laws, 39, line 6, where an artaba of cnecus 1 dr. 2 ob. 
and P. Rev. Laws, 39, lines 2-3, where an artaba of sesame = 
8 dr., gives the equation 1 artaba of sesame = 71% artabae 
of wheat (see Segré, Circolazione Monetaria 6 Prezz nel 
Mondo Antico, pp. 150-1), which agrees with P. Tebt., 832, 
lines 11-12. 

11,12,8. P. Tebt., 1011, 1012, and 1010, line 2 contain the 
same evidence as P. Tebt., 832. The rate of exchange of 
the silver drachma (= 20 copper drachmae) would put the 
documents between 203/2 (exchange about 10dr.) and 
193/2 or 188/7 (exchange about 70 dr. [Metrologia, p. 
519]). P. Tebt., 1010 is the verso of P. Tebt., 743, attri- 
buted by the editors of P. Tebt., III to the year 157 B.C. 
(line 12: year κδ, line 24: year xd). I think P. Tebt., 743 
belongs to the twenty-fourth year of Ptolemy III Euergetes, 
224/23 B.C. The verso would be written about twenty 
years after the recto. 

. B.G.U., 1561 and 1562: metretai at 300 dr., ἀλλαγή of 13 
dr. on a mina. Silver agio 13%, a little higher than the 
older rate of 10%. 

. P. Tebt., 997 (early second century), line 8: 1 metretes of 
cenecus oil, 2160 dr.; line 11: 2500 dr. These figures, if 
compared with P. Tebt., 122 (96 or 63 B. C.; Circolaxone, 
pp. 142-3), would give a rate of exchange of about 50. 

. P. Tebt., 1079, line 2: ῥόδιον, 230 dr.; line 5: κνίδιον, 270 
dr.; line 12: κνίδιον, 276 dr.; line 24: ῥόδια, 6, each 230 dr.; 
line 56: wheat, 30 artabae, each 68 dr.; line 57: 25 artabae, 
each 68 dr.; verso, col. II: prices of ῥόδια and xvidia about 
the same as recto. Rate of exchange near 60. 

. B.G.U., 1501: a goose, 600 dr.; a small goose, 200 dr.; a 
ceramion of wine, 400 dr. The rate of exchange must be 
about 60 and the date of the document the years 16 and 17 
(190/89 and 189/88 B.C.). 

. B.G.U., 1537, passim: ceramia at 500 dr. (about the year 
190). 

. B.G.U., 1545, line 5: ceramia at 600 dr. (about the year 
190). 

. P. Tebt., 1062 (year 15190 or 207 B.C.): it appears 
from the probable reading of lines 2-3 that a metretes (of 
8 choes) of wine was worth 300 copper dr. The rate of 
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exchange would be about 70 if the document belongs to the 
year 190 B.C. See, however, other prices of wine about the 
year 190, with a ceramion at 500 dr., e.g. No. 17 supra. 

B. G. U., 1503 (year 16, which I think = 190/89) ; naubia 
of the workers at 714 dr. each naubion; see P. Τ᾽ οδέ., 886. 
B. G.U., 1506 (year 17, which I think = 189/88) : 2 cer- 
amia of wine, each 500 dr. 

B. G. U., 1520, passim: ceramia at 500 dr. 

P. Tebt., 916 (year 184?: line 9: [ἔτους] xa) : wheat at 120 
dr. per artaba; exchange about 80. 

B. G. U., 1290 (second century): workers on construction, 
generally at 30 dr., sometimes at 15, 714, and 6 dr. 

P. Tebt., 886: workers at 20 copper dr. passim and at 30 
copper dr.; line 18: naubia at 10 dr. See P. Tebdt., III, 2, 
Introduction, p. 146. The editors find some difficulty in 
explaining the price of a naubion. In the time of Phil- 
adelphus 4 dr. corresponded to 50-70 naubia, but in B. 6. U., 
1503 (190/89) the price of a naubion is 714 dr. P. Tebt., 
886 must have been written about 180 B.C. 

P. Mich., III, 200 (181/80) : the wages of ἀμπελουργοί are 
between 25 and 30 dr., mostly 25. That means that the 
silver drachma at this time, about the year 180, agrees with 
the statements in Metrologia, p. 519. The possibility that 
this applies to the year 157/56 is not absolutely removed. 
See Introduction to P. Mich., III, 182; also Circolazione, 
pp. 112-13. 

B. G. U., 1532, line 3: artaba of wheat at 150 dr.; line 12: 
artaba of wheat at 155 dr.; line 13: artaba of wheat at 
180 dr.; line 14: 15 tal. 2740 dr. 12 μναϊῆα τ.; line 15: 
1 tal. 1960 dr. / 15 tal. 5520 dr. (λοι) πὸν ‘Apoujoer πρὸς τὰ 
pvaina t 2780. I think that in line 14, 12 μναϊῆα + 7 means 
12 μναϊῆα + τεταρτημόριον. From lines 14-15, 12% 6 py = 15 
tal. 5520 dr. (see editors’ note on line 14 on p. 45) anda 
μναϊῆον = 7916 dr. The editors understand 12 μναϊῆα + τ = 
12 μναϊῆα and 300 dr. I think they are wrong, but the differ- 
ence in the calculations is very small. We have to suppose ἃ 
pvainov of about 100 silver drachmae; then we would have an 
exchange rate of nearly 80. If we assume an exchange rate 
lower than this in the document, with a rate of exchange of 
nearly 100 the artaba of wheat at 150 copper dr. would range 
between 114 and 2 silver dr. I do not believe that the 
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interpretation of line 1: md as meaning that an artaba of 
wheat costs 31 silver dr. is possible. 

. B.G. U., 1536, line 4: 35 artabae at 160 dr. the artaba. 

. P. Amh., 43 (year 173): loan of wheat with penalty of 
500 dr. per artaba. I assume the price of wheat to be about 
125 dr. because the penalty prices are generally about four 
times the normal prices. 

. B.G.U., 1516, lines 2 and 9: ceramia at 900 dr. Cf. 
B. 6. U., 1517, ταρτήμορον means a quarter of a ceramion. 

. U.P.Z., 59 (168 B.C.), line 13: ἕνεκα τοῦ ἐκ τοῦ τοζιοδύτου 
καιροῦ ἐμαυτήν τε Kal τὸ παιδίον σ]ου διακεκυβερνηκυῖα καὶ εἰς 
πᾶν τι ἐληλυθυῖα διὰ τὴν τοῦ σίτου τιμήν probably alludes to 
the inflation. 

. P.Tebt., 887, line 3: Egyptian oil, 60 dr. for each cotyla, 
and ξενικόν 80 dr. for each cotyla. The editors attribute the 
document to the early second century; according to the 
prices it must belong to the period 170-160 B. C. 

. P. Tebt., 910 (162 B.C., a letter with a reference to the 
price of wheat at 500 copper dr.) : the price is higher than 
in the Serapeum papyri. Perhaps we could assume that in 
U.P. Z., 88 (161/60 B.C.) the rate of exchange was really 
275 (see No. 35 infra). 

. U.P.Z., 83 (163/62 B. C.), line 14: goose at 2000 dr. 

. U.P. Z.,88 (161/60 B. C.), verso lines 10 ff.: on p. 398 and 
note, pp. 399 f., we find the following account: 


᾿ὀθονίου τιμή — 2100 dr. of copper 
σίνδονα — 2000 dr. of copper 
dpyvpiov — 8dr. of silver 


6300 dr. of copper 


and line 15: ᾿Απολλωνίωι (dr.) “Bo. I think that we can 
reckon that 8 dr. 2200 dr. of copper, with a rate of 
exchange of 275. If we assume this rate of exchange, the 
price of the olyra in U. P. Z., I, p. 409 of this period would 
be about 1 silver dr.—a little low, perhaps, but possible. 

. P. Tebt., 889 is attributed to the early second century. 
Line 4: wine at 12 dr. the cotyla. Cf. No. 6 (U.P. Z., 149) 
where the equation a cotyla— %» chous shows that the 
ceramion would cost 864 dr., and the document would belong 
to about the year 160. 
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. U.P.Z., 89 (160/59 B.C.): honey, 4% (?) =60 dr. I 


think half a cotyla is meant. 

U.P. Z., 93 = P. Paris, 59 (159 B. C.), lines 2-3: τὸν λόγον 
τῶν χαλκῶν. ᾿Απέστηκα ἡ ἀργυρίου ᾽Δσξ καὶ παρὰ σοῦ °A, 
I doubt very much that the meaning of this text is that the 
rate of exchange between silver and copper was 53214. If 
instead of Εη we could read Fx, we would have a rate of 
exchange of 213, which would be possible. 


U.P.Z., 91: the prices of σῖτος (wheat, not olyra) are 
collected in Wilcken’s commentary on this document 
(U. P.Z., 1, p. 409). They range in the same year from 
250 to 360 dr. The majority are between 290 and 320 dr., 
but on the same day in perhaps the same place wheat is 


bought at 250 and 300 dr. 
U.P.Z., 99 (158 B.C.), col. IIT: kiki x 214, dr. 1320; x 


means certainly choes: 1 chous = 528 dr. 

P. Tebt., 893, line 9: a σταθμίον of wool at 200 dr. (cf. P. 
Tebt., 117, line 17 [99 B. C.]: 360 dr.) would agree with a 
rate of exchange of about 200 and puts the document in 
approximately 150. 


. B.G.U., 1271: penalty price of an artaba of wheat, 1000 


dr.; normal price must have been 250 dr. 
P. Tebt., 8%6: prices of wine: ceramia at 1500 dr., 800 dr., 
and 500 dr.; the document belongs to a period with a rate 
of exchange of about 250. 

P. Tebt., 892, line 29; each chous, 200 dr.; line 7: an artaba 
of wheat seems to cost 200 dr. and the exchange of the 
drachma of silver would presumably not be under 200. 
I should prefer to attribute the document to the thirtieth 
year of Ptolemy VI Philometor (152/51 B.C.) instead of 
the thirtieth of Ptolemy VIII HEuergetes II (140/41). The 
price of wine would be nearly 6 silver dr. for a metretes. 
See Circolazione, pp. 134 ff. 

P. Tebt., 891, line 5: 8 dr. of silver are exchanged for 2000 
copper dr., at the rate of exchange of 250. I list the prices 
of some important commodities: goose (line 16), 1300 dr. = 
5¥4 dr. of silver; kiki (lines 13 ff.), 60 and 50 dr. a cotyla. 
The cotyla of kiki would be about 14-¥% silver dr.; the 
metretes, 8640-7200 copper dr. = 34.56-28.8 dr. of silver. 
Cf. prices in P. Rev. Laws, col. 40: 30 dr., and in P. Ryl., 
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70, and the prices of the second century with the rate of 
exchange at about 450 (cf. Circolazione, pp. 142-3 where 
many prices of kiki are shown to be about 60 dr. per 
metretes). I would attribute this document to the year 
150 B.C. Other prices available are quoted by the editors 
in their commentary on lines 14-15; cf. U.P. Ζ., 88 =P. 
Paris, 52 (163 B.C.): a goose, 2000 dr. (about 10 dr. 
silver) ; P. Tebt., 1079 (about 200 B. C.), lines 118 and 123: 
a goose, 200 copper dr.; B. G. U., 1501 (189 B. C.) : a goose, 
600 dr. and a χηνίον, 200 dr. 

. P. Tebt., 890: the rate of exchange between the silver 
drachma and the copper drachma is 400, 390, 37714, 375, 
and 370. See P. Tebt., III, 2, p.15%. The rate of exchange 
of the reign of Soter II Ptolemy Alexander and Neos 
Dionysos ranges between 375 and 500, with the most fre- 
quent rate about 450. It is probable that P. Tebt., 890 
belongs to an earlier period, perhaps near 150-140 B.C. 

. P. Tebt., 956 (144 B.C.), line 3: 15734 artabae and 5 
choenices of salt, 250 dr. per artaba σὺν φορέτρωι; compare 
with the price of salt in Circolazione, pp. 154-5. 

. P. Tebt., 860: an artaba of olyra, 300 dr. in 188 B.C. The 
exchange rate must have been about 450. 

. U.P. Z.,118 (186 or 83 B.C.) : an artaba of olyra, penalty 
price 2 dr. 

. P. Tebt., 108% (second century B.C.), lines 16-17: 2 tal. 
1410 copper dr. = 22 silver dr.; rate of exchange 60914 
(Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, p. 28). 

. P. Tebt., 1092, lines 10 ff.: 1 ceramion at 1 tal., time of 
Kuergetes 11. 

. P. Tebt., 894 (about 114 B. C.), frag. 2, line 6: a ceramion 
of wine = 4000 dr.; frag. 5, line 7: 18 ceramia of beer = 
5645 dr.; frag. 5, line 13: ῥόδιον of beer = 300 dr.; frag. 6, 
line 1: a ceramion of wine = 3000 dr.; frag. 6, line 28: 
1 ceramion = 2 rhodia; frag. 7, line 3: 1 ceramion of 
wine = 3400 dr.; frag. 10, line 3: ceramion of wine, 3400 dr. 

53. B. G.U., 1292 (80/79 B.C.), line 37: rate of exchange of 
the silver drachma, 475; line 47: 480. 


I have left out of consideration some few documents which are 
of little use for my purpose. (a) P. Mich., III, 173 and B. G. U., 
1012, although considered very important by Heichelheim, “ Zu 
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Pap. Michigan III 173 und Hesperia V (1936) 419 ff. Nr. 12,” 
Aegyptus, XVII (1937), pp. 61 ff., are actually not important 
because from these documents we can ascertain nothing but that 
the silver drachma in the year 194/93 or 170/69 had an exchange 
rate of less than 425. I cannot agree with those who insist on the 
fluctuations of the period as given in Wirtschaftliche Schwank- 
ungen. (Ὁ) P. Petrie, II, 39d (second century B.C.; Epi- 
phanes or Philometor?): the rate of exchange of 625 for this 
period is surprising; see, however, Heichelheim, Wirischaftliche 
Schwankungen, p. 28. 


Gold, Silver, and Copper in the Pertod of the Inflation 


In Roman Egypt the purchasing power of gold was generally 
higher in prosperous periods than in periods of depression, and 
the price of gold in silver, even in somewhat debased silver, was 
often under par. P. Tebt., 890 (No. 46) shows that in Ptolemaic 
Egypt the μναϊεῖον of the middle of the second century B. C. was 
undervalued in silver. We find (line 36) the mnaeion at 4 tal. 
5 (...) dr.; and (line 89) tetarton at 1500 dr. (a mnaeion at 
4 tal.). Silver tetradrachma are variously priced at 400, 390, 
37714, 375, and 370 drachmae of copper. We should expect a 
mnaeion above par of 100 silver drachmae. In P. Fouad, 46 
(23/22 B.C.) τραπεζείτῃ x xp χρυσοχόοις εἰς τειμὴν χρυσίου μναιειαίων 
δέκα εἰς στέφανον ἐπὶ λόγῳ ἀργυρίου ἐνακοσείας (γίνεται) (δραχμὰς) 2 
(ἔτους) 7 Καίσαρος Φαρμᾷ(οῦθι) x the μναϊεῖον corresponds to 90 
silver drachmae. The silver drachmae of the time of Augustus 
have the same value as the Ptolemaic drachmae (see Metrologia, 
pp. 407 ff. and 417 ff.). For the connection of χρυσοχόοι and 
τραπεζίται see P. Tebt., 890, lines 88-90. Ἐπὶ λόγῳ means here 
“in full payment ” and not “as partial payment,” as the editor 
supposes. Στέφανος is aurum coronarium. Before attempting to 
explain this low rate of exchange, we must consider the rate of 
exchange between silver and gold in the Roman period.® 

In the documents of the first and second centuries A. D. 
(C.P.R., I, 12 [93 A. D.], B. G.U., 1065 [92 A.D.], and P. 
Oxy., 496 [127 A. D.])® the rate of exchange between uncoined 
gold and silver is respectively 814, 11, 9, while the legal value 


5 In these documents pvaietov means the weight of a μναϊεῖον. 
5 Metrologia, pp. 428 ff. 
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according to the exchange at par between the aureus and the 
silver denarius was about 11. The problem is still more com- 
plicated if we consider the possibility of an agio.”. Coined gold 
seems to have been given a higher value if the interpretation of 
P. Bad., 3% (time of Trajan) is correct. The χρυσοῦς seems to 
have fallen from 115 silver drachmae to 111,° but the differences 
between coined bullion and metal bars are about 6%-7%. 

The agio of 624% of the gold of the μναϊεῖον on the gold of 
the τρίχρυσον, and an agio of about 6% occur during the reign 
of Trajan in P. Giss., 47.9 P.Tebt., 890 and the evidence of 
coins suggest that the μναϊεῖον was no longer a circulating coin 
and that the government had fixed a low rate of exchange for it 
in order to get the gold bullion cheaper.”® 

We realize now that the rate of exchange between gold and 
silver bullion of 121%4¢ in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus did 
not last and that about the year 150 the rate of exchange was 
about 10.7 


Χαλκὸς ἰσόνομος and χαλκὸς πρὸς ἀργύριον. 


In the time of Ptolemy II Philadelphus the silver drachma 
had an agio on the copper coins.’* The orarnp in silver was 24 


obols in silver and generally 2614 obols in copper. We see this 
difference between the two currencies in contracts with the State 


7 Ibid., p. 430. 

81 did not mean that the drachma was not a silver drachma of 7 obols. 
F. Oertel in C. A. H., XII, p. 724, quotes me incorrectly. See Metrologia, 
pp. 410 ff. 

® See Metrologia, p. 274. A similar agio, 6-7%, is to be seen in P. Giss., 
47, about 117 A.D. Preisigke, Berichtigungsliste der griech. Papyrus- 
urkunden aus Agypten, I, p. 170 ad P. Giss., 47, line 29, means that the 
silver pound was worth 362 silver drachmae or 9014 denarii. See 
Metrologia, pp. 412 ff. The denarius must have been Wg of a libra, The 
agio is 6%, calculating an exchange of 1 tetradrachmon = 1 denarius, 
but it may be that the denarius has a very small agio over the tetra- 
drachmon. See Metrologia, p. 417. 

10 See Metrologia, pp. 261 ff. for a similar case with the τρίχρυσα. The 
observation of Milne, J. H.A., XXIV (1938), p. 204: “ The wvata belong 
to the gold coin that ended in the reign of Epiphanes, exceptional absence 
of any record of them having been found in hoards,” confirms the inter- 
pretation of P. Tebt., 890. 

In Metrologia, p. 268, I assumed wrongly that the μναΐεῖον kept its 
value in silver in the later Ptolemaic period. 

12 Wilcken, Grundziige, pp. LXIII ff.; Metrologia, pp. 272 f. 
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πρὸς χαλκόν and πρὸς ἀργύριον. Generally people reckoned in silver 
or in copper, adding the agio, or vice versa. In the period of the 
inflation there was no substantial change.** We distinguish 
payments πρὸς ἀργύριον when one had to pay in silver; χαλκὸς οὗ 
ἀλλαγή and χαλκὸς πρὸς ἀργύριον mean that they had to pay in 
copper with the agio. 

During the period of the copper inflation Egyptians went on 
distinguishing copper and silver drachmae as in the earlier Ptol- 
emaic period, as long as they had business with the βασιλικόν.1" 

For private transaction, as we can see in P. Tebt., III, 2, 
people reckoned mostly in copper drachmae and very seldom 
appeared to exchange silver tetradrachma for copper drachmae. 
But we cannot exclude the possibility that they often transacted 
business with silver drachmae and wrote down their value in 
copper drachmae. When the currency was somewhat stabilized 
in the late second and early first centuries B. C., although the 
unit of reckoning appears to be the copper drachma as in most 
of the documents in P. Tebt., I, the silver tetradrachma appear 
to be exchanged for copper more frequently than in the earlier 
period. I do not think that we may infer from the documents 
that in the late Ptolemaic time people transacted business as fre- 
quently with copper drachmae as it appears from the documents. 

While the expression χαλκὸς ἰσόνομος is very clear in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period, it would seem to me that it needs an explana- 
tion in the later period. Χαλκὸς πρὸς ἀργύριον means in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period χαλκὸς ἰσόνομος with an agio of 10%. In the 
later Ptolemaic period, e. g. in the Tait Ostraca, 33 (238 or 213 
B. C.) and 40 (191/90 B. C.), it seems that people paid in copper 
drachmae with the rate of exchange of a stater = 26% obols. 
Therefore I suggest that in the year 190 B.C., e.g., a silver 
drachma was 100 copper drachmae in χαλκὸς ἰσόνομος, 110 copper 
drachmae in χαλκὸς πρὸς ἀργύριον of the new copper coinage, and 


18 See e.g. P. Paris, 62 = U.P. Z., 112 (203/2 B.C.), lines 16 ff.: τῶν 
δὲ πρὸς ἀργύ[ρ]ιον ὠνῶν προσδιαγράψουσιν ἀλζλλαγὴν ὡς τῆς μνᾶς « = [C] 
καὶ καταγώγιον [ καὶ <els> τιμὴν σπυρίδων καὶ τἄλλα ἀναλώματα a ΓΟ, ὥστ᾽ 
εἶναι (Bf. See ὕ. Ρ. Ζ., 112, note on p. 516. 

14 Tait Ostraca, receipts from the τράπεζα at Diospolis: 43 (225 B.C.): 
χ- ἰσον.; 45 (173/2 B.C.) : x. πρὸς dpy.; 46 (171/70 B.C.): x. icov.; 47 
(170 B.C.): x. éoov.; 48 (169 B.C.): x. ἰσον.; 49 (165 B.C.): x. οὗ 
ἀλλαγή; 50 (159/6 B.C.) : x. πρὸς dpy.; 53 (155/4 B.C.) : x. οὗ ἀλλαγή, 
ete. 
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1 drachma of copper in χαλκὸς ἰσόνομος or 14% drachmae in 
χαλκὸς πρὸς ἀργύριον of the old copper coinage. In this way we 
can explain the small figures for the year 191/90 of Tait Ostraca, 
40, and the much higher figures of the later ostraca. 

Parallel cases with silver drachmae are much less frequent 
because in this period the unit of reckoning was the copper 
drachma, but we can perhaps quote two cases where silver means 
copper coins with ἀλλαγή. In these cases, 100 silver drachmae 
would mean 14% 9 old copper drachmae or 110 new copper 
drachmae. To distinguish the silver drachma—copper drachma 
plus éAAay7—they use in one case the expression silver coin of 
the old Ptolemaic coinage.*® 

We conclude that the Ptolemies distinguished three types of 
drachmae: (a) the silver drachma of gr. 3.57 which was always 
the same after the reform of Ptolemy Philadelphus; (b) the 
copper drachma exchanged with the silver drachma with an agio 
for silver that was nearly always 10% with small oscillation ; 
(c) the copper drachma which falls gradually from a value of 
about par with silver to %oo of the silver drachma. 


The Evidence for the Copper Coins of the Ptolemies. 


The copper coins of the Ptolemies have no mark of value, 
except perhaps the coins of Cleopatra VII with II and M."" 
The classification of the copper coins according to their weight 
and value is all without a real foundation.*® Realizing that the 


15 B.G.U., 1266 (203/2 B.C.), line 28 (see Metrologia, p. 519, n. 1) 
refers to silver but it means copper drachmae with ἀλλαγή. P. Wiirzd., 
5 (31 B.C.), line 12: ξύστρα valued at 150 silver drachmae. I suppose 
that silver drachmae here mean copper drachmae with the silver agio 
(see on line 9 the note of Wilcken, who finds the value amazingly high), 
but 150 copper drachmae plus agio is also very low. 

16 P, Mich., III, 182 (182 B.C.) with a payment of 48 copper talents 
an ἐπίτιμον of 1000 drachma of silver τοῦ παλαιοῦ πτολεμαϊκοῦ νομίσματος 
with the rate of exchange of 80. See p. 175. 48 copper talents would be 
3600 silver drachmae. Πτολ. wad. vou. means nothing else than silver 
coins, and I think it has nothing to do with superior or inferior types of 
silver currency of the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes (cf. editors’ note on 
lines 49-50). I know of no other similar cases. 

17 Metrologia, p. 270. 

18 Metrologia, p. 271. My classification was also false, because I 
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copper currency was inflated during a period of about seventy 
years, we think it futile to attempt a new classification, since 
from the evidence of the coinage nobody could assume a copper 
inflation. 

The Ptolemaic copper currency presents the same sort of 
problem as the late currency of the third century A.D. It is 
impossible that the copper coins continued to retain the same 
face value in the period of the inflation. 

Calculating, e.g., that a silver drachma had 6 obols of the 
size of the late Ptolemaic pieces (about 20 grammes) with the 
mark II (80 copper drachmae; see Metrologia, p. 270), the 
drachma of coined copper would weigh about forty times a silver 
drachma. But if the copper coins of the weight of the pieces 
with II were, e.g., one obol, in the time of Philadelphus with 
the progress of the inflation they would get all the values from 
one obol to eighty drachmae. It is mere curiosity to try to ascer- 
tain the value of the copper coins. It would be very interesting, 
however, to know how they were an instrument of the inflation. 

The Ptolemaic government would use the inflation of copper 
drachmae to exchange copper with gold and silver metal or 
bullion. To attain this end they began to offer, e. g., instead of 
26% drachmae of copper for a silver drachma, 30 drachmae and 
after that always more. But the copper drachma must always 
have been smaller and always more depreciated. This feature 
of the copper currency does not appear to be clearly illustrated 
by the coins. We have the impression that the government used 
the same sort of copper coins and issued the same copper coins 
with an ever-increasing value in copper drachmae. This mech- 
anism of the inflation would have a certain effect if the govern- 
ment could put out of circulation or devalue the older copper 
coins. 

If the Ptolemies found in the inflation a mechanism to pump 
precious metal and gold and silver bullion away from their 
subjects, it was very probable that they spent a considerable part 
of it in countries outside their realm, because for transactions 
in the interior of the realm they were enforcing the use of copper 
coins. But now let us see whether the hoards of copper coins in 
the inflationary period teach us anything. Did silver really 


started with the coins with Π and M, ignoring at this time the features 
of the inflation. 
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circulate much less from the end of the third century B.C. to 
the fall of the Ptolemaic rule? *® 

I still doubt that the silver tetradrachma were the usual coins 
of this period, because for bigger transactions the use of copper 
was not practical.”° 

According to Polybius, V, 88 (see Metrologia, p. 273, n. 1) we 
must suppose that between the years 225 and 222 Ptolemaic 
copper circulated at Rhodes. The inflation was just beginning, 
but it may also be true that the copper money was not sent to 
Rhodes but credited for purchases in Egypt. It is also very 
likely that in the third century B.C. Egypt had much more 
important commercial relations with the other Mediterranean 
countries than in the second and first centuries. 

Milne ** says that in the middle of the third century the 
typical Egyptian hoards consist not of silver tetradrachma, as 
was the ease about 300, but of bronze of the two largest sizes, 
which may be taken as drachmae and half-drachmae. The fact 
that the Ptolemaic bronze of this period had a real metal value 
also appears, according to Milne, from its export in considerable 
quantities to foreign countries.** The coins of these series have 
been found all around the Mediterranean and even as far afield 
as Britain, and in Italy they were occasionally restruck for the 
local bronze coinage. Technically it would seem that both silver 
and bronze were legal tender to any amount in Egypt, and no 
adjustment should have been needed between the two for the 
reckoning of payments, but the fact that silver was undervalued 
as currency, according to Milne, would naturally tend to drive 
it out of circulation; no one would want to give a silver tetra- 
drachmon in payment for a debt of that amount if he knew that 
he could get more than four drachmae for it in the silver market. 

Milne (loc. cit., p. 205), after saying that the silver tetra- 
drachma of the Ptolemies showed a debasement that was steadily 
increasing till at the end there was only about 25% of silver in 
them, says “ This can clearly be connected with the local valua- 
tion of silver at the end of the third century mentioned above.” 


7° See the description of the Ptolemaic currency in Milne, “ The Cur- 
rency of Egypt under the Ptolemies,” J. #. A., XXIV (1938), pp. 200 ff. 

7°See p. 186. 

*1 J. EH. A., XXIV (1938), p. 204. 

22 Ibid. 
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Of course, this (i.e. the debasement of the money) meant that 
the currency of the debased Ptolemaic silver was practically 
confined to Egypt. No one outside would consider its strict 
face value, nor was it attractive as metal. So, while the third 
century coins are found in Greece and Asia Minor, the second 
and first century tetradrachma hardly ever occur there. 

But (according to Milne, loc. cit., p. 205) the debasement of 
the silver involved a revision of the rates of exchange for the 
bronze. The two had been related to suit the foreign market, 
and, when outside support forsook the debased silver tetra- 
drachma, the bronze drachma lost ground in sympathy, and its 
collapse was the more rapid because it had no recognized equi- 
valent in the ordinary schemes of currency. LHarly in the second 
century the bronze drachma and its fractions ceased to be struck 
on the standard used under Philadelphus, and a fresh set of 
bronze coins was issued which must have been regarded as un- 
related to the earlier series, since they are not found associated 
with them in hoards to any extent; large hoards of the third 
century bronze are common, and likewise of the later bronze, but 
it is rare to come upon even one or two stray examples of the 
third century coins in a hoard of the second century. 

But what does Milne mean by “ silver was undervalued ”? 8 
He was right when he said that tetradrachma of different metal 
content circulated together with the same purchasing power, that 
silver coins were token coins,** and that, as long as good and 
half-debased coins circulate together, as in the late Ptolemaic 
period, it is difficult to think that coins were not accepted at 
their face value. 

We know that the silver tetradrachmon on the same day and in 
the same place had a different rate of exchange.” It is not very 
reasonable to think that the fluctuations depended on the intrinsic 
value of the tetradrachmon because the silver coinage had a ten- 
dency to be a token coinage.” 

But, if Milne does not believe in a difference in attitude toward 


23 Milne, “ Report on Coins Found at Tebtunis in 1900,” J. ZH. A., XXI 
(1935), pp. 210-218. 

4 Tbid., p. 211. 

35 Metrologia, pp. 277 ff. 

2° Similar oscillations of value occur with the gold solidi in the fourth 
century (see Metrologia, pp. 488 ff.), and with the solidi it cannot be 
a question of the quality of the metal. 
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the tetradrachmon in the period of the inflation, when he says 
that silver was undervalued it seems that he does believe in a 
sort of bimetallism, silver and copper.??7 The argument about 
the real metallic value of the first Ptolemaic copper coins does 
not appeal to me.*® 1 would not expect the copper coins to be 
sent abroad in the earlier Ptolemaic period,?® but I think that 
they were taken to Asia, Italy, and England in the later period 
when the older copper coins had to be changed at their face value 
with copper coins which represented a fraction of the intrinsic 
value of the older copper. This consideration is suggested from 
the history of the copper inflations of the third and second 
centuries B. 0.30 


The Inflation and Political Events 


The Ptolemaic inflation depended to a large extent on the 
political events of the late third century and perhaps mainly on 
the great effort of the first Ptolemies to keep Egypt a great 
world power.** 

We may connect the decline of the Egyptian currency with 
the years preceding the fourth Syrian war. The consequences 
of the battle of Raphia (217 B.C.) were the revolts of the 


Egyptians against the Greek rule during the reign of Epiphanes 


27T think there is no doubt that the copper currency was based on 
such a bimetallism as people thought of in the time of Revillout. 

38 Milne, J. H.A., XXV (1939), pp. 151 f. 

2° Except in countries that had an Egyptian Ptolemaic currency, see 
pp. 189 ff. 

30 See for analogous cases, Metrologia, pp. 300 ff., 316 ff., 347 ff., 500 ff., 
525 ff., 531 ff., 533 ff. 

51 The energy which had characterized the early years of Ptolemy III 
had hardly been maintained, and after 241 Egypt enjoyed the blessings 
of twenty years of peace, for he confined his military activity to sub- 
sidizing Aratus and Cleomenes in Greece and probably Hierax and 
Attalus in Asia. But the long pause, which depended upon the diffi- 
culties of Egypt’s rivals, revealed much weakness in his rule; for, though 
he did a little to foster these difficulties, he let Pamphylia slip from his 
hands, endured Doson’s attack on Caria, and abandoned Cleomenes as 
his father had abandoned Athens. Egypt maintained her ancient repu- 
tation as a “ broken reed.” Above all, the once powerful land army was 
allowed to decay, and, when he died in 221, perhaps in July, certainly 
by October, Egypt was no longer a military power. Cf. W. W. Tarn in 
C.A.H., VI, pp. 726 ff. 
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(who died in 182) ; the Ptolemaic empire, having been weakened 
by the peace of Apamea in 188, Egypt lost all her conquests but 
Cyprus and Cyrene. The domestic wars of the Ptolemies, the 
growing importance of Rome, and the native uprisings against 
the Greek rule explain without difficulty why the inflation, when 
once started, continued. But in this period we must not consider 
the inflation an exceptional condition of the currency. If we 
consider this sort of copper inflation something pathological, we 
must speak of a sort of epidemic, because most of the currencies 
of the Greek and Roman world suffered from the same disease.* 
In this period these countries faced financial difficulties with the 
debasement of the coins and with a copper currency intended to 
serve as a substitute for the silver currency in internal use. 
I would say that it was inherent in the economic style of this 
period to have a debased copper currency, as it is our style to 
face difficulties with a debased paper currency. I do not attempt 
to discover relations between the state of the currency and 
political events. People can explain why the Ptolemies, using 
a copper coinage to a very large extent, had a very noticeable 
copper inflation, but I think that they would find it difficult to 
explain why the Ptolemies stabilized their money about the years 
150-140 B.C. I do not think that the Ptolemaic kingdom 
recovered in this period, and in any case I do not think that ἃ 
period of inflation must necessarily be more troublesome than a 
period of stabilization imposed because of the impossibility of 
getting more credit. 
A. Βεαξὴ. 


UNIvERsITE LIBRE DE FRANCE 
ET DES Pays LATINS. 


82 A. Segré, Historia, III (1929), pp. 369 ff. 
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ZENO OF ELEA’S ATTACKS ON PLURALITY. 
(Continued from Vol. LXIII, 1, p. 25.) 


The spectacle of Zeno’s polemic is impressive ; it is amusing too. 
Some of the arguments really pound hard and are capable of 
overwhelming the victim. On the other hand, the contention 
that the unextended is non-existent, when isolated from its con- 
text and examined on its own merits, proves to be no more 
substantial than froth and scum. Zeno worked it up, for a 
momentary purpose, by means of a verbal ambiguity. He prob- 
ably knew that he was just playing, and playing a dangerous 
game at that. If he really had convinced himself that the 
unextended is nothing and cannot exist, he had also disposed, 
for the theory of motion, of all those intriguing instants in time 
and points in space. Those obstacles would have been successfully 
eliminated, and motion could proceed on its course freely, un- 
impeded, and with ease. Zeno then might have rather had reason 
to wonder whether, if there are no points, there could be any rest. 

Moreover, after the annihilation of bounding plane surfaces, 
should not every object be continually stretching out without 
meeting a final limit? This question, as we shall see, is answered 
by Zeno in frag. B1: 


Εἰ δὲ ἔστιν, ἀνάγκη ἕκαστον μέγεθός τι ἔχειν Kal πάχος, Kal ἀπέχειν 
αὐτοῦ τὸ ἕτερον ἀπὸ τοῦ ἑτέρους Καὶ περὶ τοῦ προύχοντος 6 αὐτὸς 
λόγος, καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνο ἕξει μέγεθος καὶ προέξει αὐτοῦ τι. Ὅμοιον 
δὴ τοῦτο ἅπαξ τε εἰπεῖν καὶ ἀεὶ λέγειν" οὐδὲν γὰρ αὐτοῦ τοιοῦτον 
ἔσχατον ἔσται, οὔτε ἕτερον πρὸς ἕτερον οὐκ ἔσται. Οὕτως, εἰ πολλὰ 
ἔστιν, ἀνάγκη αὐτὰ μικρά τε εἰναι καὶ μεγάλα" μικρὰ μὲν ὥστε μὴ 
ἔχειν μέγεθος, μεγάλα δὲ ὥστε ἄπειρα εἶναι (B 1 = Lee, no. 10; 
Simplicius, Phys., p. 141, 2). 

The meaning of the fragment has been much disputed. 
Closer inspection shows that all the rest depends on the correct 
explanation of the three words προέχει αὐτοῦ τι. Fortunately there 
is an objective clue for removing the basic uncertainty. Zeno 
makes the same point (τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον, as he calls it) three times: 
first for ἕκαστον, then for τὸ προέχον, and finally for any subse- 
quent “such thing.” This being the case, it is highly probable 
that all three statements run on exactly parallel lines, and we 
shall be able to clarify ambiguities by a comparison of the various 
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versions. We now note that in the first case μέγεθος is made, 
through addition of καὶ πάχος, to apply to the dimension of depth 
especially: 56 “, . . every single thing must by necessity have a 
certain magnitude and thickness, and the one (part) of it (of 
the single thing) δῖ must be distant from the other.” Since 
thickness was mentioned, the distance refers to the depth of the 
object, and the contrasted two parts of it are likely to be opposite 
sides or surfaces: top and bottom, or front and back. Thickness 
implies, so Zeno says, a certain distance from front to back. 
This explanation is confirmed by the parallel in the second pre- 
sentation. It is true that here Zeno mentions μέγεθος alone, 
without adding καὶ πάχος to specify the dimension. But instead 
of the neutral ἀπέχει “is distant” he uses this time προέχει 
“projects, stretches forward,” a word which specifically refers 
to extension and distance in depth. 

The parallelism further indicates that in the second version 
αὐτοῦ has the same meaning and function as in the first and third. 
It does not modify προέχει (“is more in front than it”) ° but 
is partitive-possessive and goes with 7.°° Thus αὐτοῦ τι means 
“some (part) of it,” viz. of the προέχον. The προέχον then is 
“that which is in front, the front part (or surface),” and the 


sentence says that the front surface, having likewise magnitude 


96 See supra, note 60. 

51 The αὐτοῦ must refer to ἕκαστον; and it can only be partitive, just as 
in οὐδὲν αὐτοῦ in the third instance. The αὐτοῦ is correctly explained 
e.g. by Rodolfo Mondolfo, L’Infinito nel pensiero dei Greci (Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1934), p. 184, n. 1. Diels, in his translation, ignores the 
first αὐτοῦ where it stands but in the preceding clause renders ἕκαστον 
as if it were ἕκαστον αὐτοῦ, scil. τοῦ ὄντος ; although then we should rather 
expect the plural τῶν ὄντων. He was led to such strange constructions 
because he had reversed the order of the fragments and had further 
taken, and printed, as a verbatim quotation from Zeno the words of 
Simplicius, εἰ μὴ ἔχοι μέγεθος τὸ ὄν, οὐκ ἂν εἴη (see supra, p. 17 and infra, 
note 72). These two mistakes are interdependent; and yet Calogero, 
who corrects the first, was confused by the second (cf. p. 99, n. 2). 

98 This seems to be Simplicius’ explanation (Phys., p. 139, 17, supra, 
p. 17), but what he says is not quite consistent. 

99 This explanation is also recommended by the position of τι at the 
end of the sentence. Being an enclitic, τὶ would ordinarily take the 
second place: καί τι αὐτοῦ προέχει (Wackernagel’s law); or else: καὶ 
προέχει τι αὐτοῦ. Instead, Zeno appends the enclitic to αὐτοῦ, thus indi- 
cating that the two words belong together and that αὐτοῦ modifies not 
«προέχει but τι. 
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(which involves an extension in depth), has a thickness and some 
of it “is in front” (or “ projects”). True to the premise that 
whatever exists has three dimensions, the surface, if it exists, 
has to be considered as a layer or skin” and therefore has its 
own surface or skin.*! This is, of course, ridiculous. But we 
should not forget that it was Zeno’s purpose to ridicule plurality. 
The first part of the fragment then can be translated thus: 


But if it 12 exists, every single thing must of necessity have 
a certain magnitude and thickness, and the one (part) of it 
must be at a distance from the other. And the same 
reasoning applies to that which is in front: some (part) of 
it is equally in front. Now to state this once is like repeating 
it over and over.”* For no such (scil. front part, surface, or 


τὸ It may be recalled in this connection that the Greeks often conceived 
the visible surface of an object, or its color, as a kind of skin or coating. 
The Epicurean theory of sight assumes that extremely thin films con- 
stantly emanate from the surfaces and thus convey images to the eyes. 
The : 8116, or related, terms were used for “ surface,” “ color,” and “ skin.” 
Cf. Parmenides, Vorsokr. 28 B 8, 41 (quoted supra, p. 10) with xpos = 
“color”; Aristotle says (De Sensu 439430): τὸ yap χρῶμα ἣ ἐν τῷ 
πέρατί ἐστιν ἢ πέρας, διὸ καὶ of Πυθαγόρειοι τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν χροιὰν ἐκάλουν. 
χροιή is “skin” in Homer but in classical Greek χροιά means “ color.” 
From χρῶς are derived the noun χρῶμα “color” and the verb χρῴζω 
which means either “to touch” (= to interfere with the skin) or “to 
taint ” (= to give a new skin, or coating, of color). Similarly Lucretius 
writes (IV, 266): tangimus extremum saxi summumque colorem. 

For the sake of simplification Zeno makes the point only with 
reference to the succeeding front surfaces, instead of carrying it through 
for both front and back. 

72 What is the subject of gory? Simplicius in his two references to 
the fragment (supra, p. 17) gives different indications (cf. W. A. Heidel, 
A.J. P., LXI [1940], p. 22, n. 46). On p. 141 he makes Zeno refer to 
τὸ ὄν, and on p. 139, 16 he states, more specifically, that Zeno is speaking 
of ἕκαστον τῶν πολλῶν. No doubt the latter explanation is more accurate, 
and the former cannot be considered as a direct quotation from Zeno’s 
text (as Diels took it, see supra, note 67). The subject of ἔστιν is the 
same ἕκαστον which is also the subject of the following apodosis and the 
same ἕκαστον τῶν πολλῶν of which the preceding passage (Ὁ) had hypo- 
thetically assumed that it was without magnitude and consequently non- 
existent. 

τ Note the change in grammatical aspect from the aorist εἰπεῖν which 
sets the ball in motion to the present λέγειν which keeps it rolling. With 
ὅμοιον Zeno seems to mean either that each new application of the prin- 
ciple is “ analogous” to the first, or that the principle, if applied once, 
is “equivalent ” to an endless series because logic does not allow us to 
stop anywhere. 
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skin) of it will be ultimate, nor will it happen that the one 
(part of the thing) cannot be set against the other (i.e. 
that it is impossible to distinguish, within the thing, two 
sides, viz. front and back).7* 


The argument is now sufficiently clear in itself, and so is its 
connection with the preceding point (b).7*> From (Ὁ) it followed 
that surfaces do not exist unless they have some depth. It now 
follows that, on the premise that all surfaces do possess depth, 
we never can reach an ultimate surface to limit the extension of 
a body. The limiting ultimate surface would have to be a plane, 
and planes do not exist. Thus, in trying to measure the thickness 
of an object, we have the perplexing experience of finding that 
something always remains to be added to it, and the object seems 
to expand without end. 

It goes without saying, however, that each subsequent skin 
would be thinner than the preceding one (by a constant ratio, 
presumably), so that the total extension, as modern mathema- 
ticians express it, converges to a certain sum. The object, though 
not possessing an actual and existing plane surface, still has a 
potential limit for its extension. While the construction may 
go on indefinitely, and the object may continue to stretch out 
and increase, yet, at any stage of the operation, the thing could 
be put into a crate which is larger than it is or can ever become. 

All commentators, however, ascribe to Zeno the contention that 
the object would increase to infinite magnitude—an obvious 
fallacy. The reason is that Zeno, in the following sentence, will 
say that the objects would be μεγάλα ὥστε ἄπειρα εἶναι. Do these 
words, if we disregard the context in which they occur, neces- 
sarily imply such a contention? It is true that ἄπειρος ordinarily 


™ The last words cannot be translated adequately. The preposition 
πρὸς can be used for any kind of relationship. Here it is applied to the 
relation between ἕτερον and ἕτερον, and that relation constitutes the topic 
of the statement. In this case then πρὸς refers to the differentiation by 
virtue of which one thing can be split up into two érepa which are dis- 
tinct, or distinguishable, from one another. The idea that the ultimate 
unit, if there were any, would have to be free from internal differentiation 
has occurred already in point (a), see supra, p. 15. 

7 Although we took the precaution of determining the most probable 
meaning of each fragment separately and independently, it has turned 
out that in a strictly complementary manner both fragments deal with 
the surfaces of solids. 
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means “ infinite,” i. 6. transcending all bounds and limits.” The 
term in itself, however, indicates no more than lack, for whatever 
reason, of a πέρας, and thus it was not restricted to the connota- 
tion “infinite.” Anaximander used it for that which is both 
infinite and indefinite, and the word was given the meaning 
“indeterminate, vague” by Philolaus 7? and Plato.”® And even 
Aristotle, who otherwise uses and explains the term ἄπειρος in 
the sense familiar to us, for once rediscovers, as it were, another 
possible meaning : Συμβαίνει δὲ τοὐναντίον εἶναι ἄπειρον ἢ ὡς λέγουσιν. 
Οὐ γὰρ οὗ μηδὲν ἔξω (that which stretches out so far that nothing 
remains beyond) ἀλλ᾽ οὗ ἀεί τι ἔξω ἐστίν (that some part of which 
always remains beyond), τοῦτο ἄπειρόν ἐστιν. Aristotle illus- 
trates the kind of ἄπειρον he has in mind by an example which 
closely resembles Zeno’s dichotomy. Let a distance be given, 
and let us try to build it up in the following way. We first take 
some part of the whole (one half or less) ; then we add the same 
part of the first part, then the same part of the first addition, 
then the same part of this addition and so on (S+ ; + ξ ἐν} 
In this way we can never cover the whole original distance, but 
“some part of it remains always beyond” the point we have 
reached.®*° Thus Aristotle uses the word ἄπειρον for an infinite 
series with decreasing terms converging to a certain sum. The 
depth of the object in Zeno’s fragment is such a series. Each 
new skin is smaller than the preceding by the same proportion, 
and with its addition the depth of the thing will increase, without 
ever reaching an actual limit. The magnitude of the object 
therefore could accurately be called by Zeno ἄπειρον “ unlimited.” 

We have completed our explanation of Zeno’s point (c). Its 
reasoning resembles in some respect that of fragment B 3 (supra, 
pp. 3ff.). In both cases, within a certain region of an object 
some part of the region is singled out, and so on in endless 
succession. One difference, however, is that fragment B 3 poses 
the question of number, and point (c) of extension; another is 


τὸ Cf. e.g. Gorgias, Vorsokr., II, p. 280, 20: τοῦ ἀπείρου οὐδέν ἐστι μεῖζον. 

τ Cf. Vorsokr. 44B11 (ἄπειρος in contrast to fixed and determining 
numbers): τᾶς τῶ ἀπείρω καὶ ἀνοήτω καὶ ἀλόγω φύσιος, and ἄνευ δὲ τούτας 
(scil. τᾶς δεκάδος) πάντ᾽ ἄπειρα καὶ ἄδηλα καὶ ἀφανῆ. 

18 Plato, Philebus 23 ¢ ff. 

7 Aristotle, Physics, III, 6, 206 b 34. 

8° Tbid., 206 b7 ff. 
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that fragment B 3 goes at every step deeper into the interior of 
the object, while (c) proceeds from the main bulk toward the 
(evasive) exterior limit. If for the indefinite “interior” we 
substitute the center, we might express the essence of both frag- 
ments combined in the one statement that an object, under the 
premise of plurality and infinite divisibility, has neither an 
ultimate center (fragment B 3) nor an ultimate beginning and 
end (c). 

For the statement “no center” we had quoted above (p. 6) 
a parallel from a passage in Plato’s Parmenides. As a matter of 
fact, the passage deals both with the center and with the beginning 
and end, and it is thus capable of confirming and illustrating 
what we found in Zeno’s point (c) also. This is what Plato 
says: Οὐκοῦν καὶ πρὸς ἄλλον ὄγκον (indefinite quantity) πέρας ἔχων 
(sctl. ἕκαστος ὄγκος), αὐτός τε πρὸς αὐτὸν οὔτε ἀρχὴν οὔτε πέρας οὔτε 
μέσον ἔχων ;--- Πῇ δή ;---Ὅτι ἀεὶ αὐτῶν ὅταν τίς τι λάβῃ τῇ διανοίᾳ ὥς τι 
τούτων ὄν, πρό τε τῆς ἀρχῆς ἄλλη ἀεὶ φαίνεται ἀρχή, μετά τε τὴν τελευτὴν 
ἑτέρα ὑπολειπομένη 5 τελευτή, ἔν τε τῷ μέσῳ ἄλλα μεσαίτερα τοῦ μέσου, 
σμικρότερα δέ, διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι ἑνὸς αὐτῶν ἑκάστου λαμβάνεσθαι, ἅτε 
οὐκ ὄντος τοῦ ἑνός. 5 Plato reasons here on exactly the same lines 
we assumed for Zeno,** and his words are especially illuminating 
with respect to the sense in which Zeno used the term ἄπειρος. 
We had found by inference that in Zeno the term denies a limit 
(πέρας) to the object not with reference to other contiguous 
objects but only with reference to the object’s own structure. 
Plato now in explicit words states precisely the same thing: καὶ 


81 With this ὑπολειπομένη cf. Aristotle’s “some part of it always 
remains outside ” as a definition of the ἄπειρον (supra, p. 197). 

82 Plato, Parmenides 165 a-b. 

88 Plato’s discussion differs from Zeno’s mainly in three respects. 
1) Plato’s premise is not Ei πολλὰ ἔστι but El ἕν μὴ ἔστι. The change, 
though not affecting the conclusions, influences the way in which they 
are reached, 2) Plato combines the ideas of two of Zeno’s arguments. 
3) The styles in which Zeno and Plato present the same idea differ on 
the same lines as the styles in art of their respective periods. Zeno is 
bent on ekplexis; he “uses all his resources . . . to break down the 
resistance of his audience...” (T. B. L. Webster, Greek Art and 
Literature, p. 57). Though possessing all the suppleness of an experi- 
enced fighter, he hides it under self-assertion and violence. Plato, on 
the other hand, makes Parmenides give his playful performance in the 
bland spirit of persuasive benevolence and with the quiet, elegant, 
unobtrusive dignity of an acknowledged master. 
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πρὸς ἄλλον ὄγκον πέρας ἐχων, αὑτὸς τε πρὸς avTOV ... (οὐ) πέρας 


ἔχων. 

Before analyzing the last and concluding point (4) of Zeno’s 
arguments, we now muster again, in the light of what we have 
found, the whole sequence from (a) to (6) which leads up to (d) : 


(a) In a world of plurality, the hypothetic ultimate ele- 
ments, in order to be really ultimate, must be indivisible 
units and therefore unextended. 


(0) (There is e.g. a doctrine contending that things with 
full extension, i.e. solids, originate from things lacking 
full extension, i.e. planes; and that planes, if arranged in 
certain tri-dimensional configurations, can produce solids 
bounded by them.) ** As soon as we put the question of 
depth and mass, however, we find that the unextended (e. g. 
a plane surface), not possessing either one, cannot contribute 
(or create) either one. From the point of view of depth 
and mass, the unextended thing (a plane, or line, or point) 
is a nullity and nonentity.—By means of a verbal manipu- 
lation, Zeno manages to drop the qualification “from the 
point of view of depth and mass” and unreservedly con- 
tends: The unextended is not. Implicitly it follows from 
(a) and (b) that there is no plurality: the plural things 
are not. 

(c) We disregard the argument under (a), which had com- 
pelled us to deny the units both divisibility and extension, 
and make a fresh start from the juncture at which now, 
after the completion of (b), we happen to find ourselves. 
It has turned out that elements with no extension (e.g. 
surfaces with no depth or mass) cannot exist. This compels 
us to assign three-dimensional extension even to surfaces. 
Proceeding on this assumption, we analyze the depth of any 
solid, which obviously must be equivalent to the distance of 
its opposite surfaces.*®° It results that the depth of the 
object will be an infinite series. (Since the object is not 
bounded by any of its successive surfaces, its magnitude is 
ἄπειρον “ boundless.” ) 


As our review indicated, the chain of arguments from (a) to 


δ: Our analysis in the text above is arranged in such a way that it 
makes sense both with and without the insertions in parentheses. By this 
device I endeavored to indicate that Zeno, even if he did have that 
particular doctrine in mind, yet took care to cover with his refutation 
any and all theories operating with unextended units. 

85 Cf. e.g. Plato, Timaeus 53¢6: Τὸ δὲ βάθος πᾶσα ἀνάγκη τὴν ἐπίπεδον 
περιειληφέναι φύσιν (= ἡ ἐπίπεδος φύσις περιείληφε τὸ βάθος). 
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(c) involves some palpable fallacies. Nevertheless, when read in 
its original form, it appears to be forceful and very clever. Con- 
clusions are displayed in rapid succession, or even several at a 
time, some of them acutely accurate and the rest having a show 
of precision. The trail on which we are led, though tortuous, 
is coherent. The whole exploratory expedition into a maze of 
arduous hypotheses is skilfully arranged and, though being only 
short, it gives us rich experiences which are in part illuminating 
and in part perplexing, but all of them absorbing. 

We have not yet reached the end of the trail, however, and the 
eventual panorama which it opens still remains to be studied and 
enjoyed. This is the last segment: 


(d) Thus, if there are many things (if there is plurality) 
they (the single things) must of necessity be both small 
and great: small so as to have no magnitude, and great so 
as to be unlimited. 


(For the Greek text see supra p. 193.) The view is in fact a 
surprise. For one thing, we had not expected a “ both” but an 
“either—or,” viz. “The units of a plural universe would be 
either (a) of no magnitude and (b) consequently non-existent, 
or (c) of unlimited magnitude.” Zeno, however, reaches a 
different conclusion. Ignoring point (b) in which (a) had been 
refuted, he restates (a), and in the same breath he also main- 
tains point (c), although (c) follows only if (a) is rejected and 
(b) accepted.*® Thus, from the thesis of plurality which he is 
attacking, Zeno contrives to deduce a blatant contradiction with 
reference to the magnitude of its primary units. Moreover, he 
uses a phrasing which makes the conclusion sound far stronger 
than it really is. First, Zeno has made the sly little adjustment 
“small so as to have no magnitude.” The logic is rather pre- 
carious. Smallness, i. 6. little magnitude, can hardly be ascribed 
to a thing which actually possesses none, and the inaccuracy is 
rather incongruous for a man who otherwise is very particular 
about the distinction between smallness and lack of extension. 
Secondly, the expression “ great so as to be unlimited ” is mis- 
leading. Wherever the term azepos appears it will first of all 
suggest the idea of infinity; and here, in its contrast to smallness 


86 There is some justification, however, for the curious twist, since the 
destruction in (b) of (a) had disproved the result only, without touching 
on the reasons which produced it. 
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and lack of magnitude, the wording inevitably insinuates the 
conception of infinite greatness. The word in its context proves 
so perfectly delusive that no scholar seems to have questioned 
its meaning, though many have wondered how Zeno could commit 
so gross an error. Now, however, it has become clear that the 
term ἄπειρος should and can be taken in a very different sense, 
and that Zeno, in using it here, was technically correct. But it 
would be hard to believe that by sheer accident, negligence, or 
inadvertency Zeno stumbled on a phrasing which is unimpeach- 
able under close scrutiny but otherwise gives the final conclusion 
a singularly forceful, though deceptive, ring. Rather it looks 
like a man walking a tight rope with ease and gusto. This 
number four in the series of arguments is an outstanding piece 
of intellectual acrobatics. — 

After this experience we have reason to wonder how careful ἢ 
and how wily Zeno may have been in the wording of his famous 
four paradoxes on motion. Did he, e. g., really say that Achilles 
will “ never” (οὐδέποτε, Aristotle, Vorsokr. A 26) catch up with 
the tortoise, or perhaps rather that it will take him an “ un- 
limited time” (ἄπειρος χρόνος) ῷ Aristotle, in criticizing the 
paradoxes, connects with the word ἄπειρος only the one notion of 
something exceeding any limit,®’ and thus he was liable to fall 
into the trap which Zeno might have set for his readers. This is 
of course only a speculation, but the Achilles resembles so closely 
point (c) that one can hardly fail to ponder the analogy. In 
both cases a goal recedes in proportion as one comes nearer it. 
In both cases we find the term προέχειν used.** To explain the 
Achilles, it has been said: “. . . if they (Achilles and the tor- 
toise) meet at any point, it must be beyond every point given by 
the construction,” δ᾽ and to explain fragment B 1 we had to take 
recourse to a definition describing the ἄπειρον as that “a part of 
which remains always beyond (scil. every point given by the 
construction).” All these single parallels illustrate the basic 
identity of the two constructions. It is therefore easy to assume 
that Zeno took advantage of the same ambiguity in both. 


87 As applied either to the extension of the object or to the number of 
its parts, Physics VI, 2, 233 a 34. 

88 Cf. Zeller (note 12 supra), p. 751, n. 1; Calogero, p. 128. 

89 Prof. Broad, “ Note on Achilles and the tortoise,” Mind, N. S., XXII, 
p. 319, as quoted by Lee, p. 77. 
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Though it would hardly be proper to urge a conjecture like 
the last and make it appear more than a remote possibility, it 
might nevertheless have been well to experiment for a moment 
with a mere guess in order to get once more the feeling of the 
shaky ground which we are treading whenever we set our foot on 
secondary evidence. Our understanding of early Greek phi- 
losophy depends on playing off the few scraps of authentic text 
against all the rest of the material. Anything second-hand 
should be approached with a rational distrust, most of all second- 
hand philosophy. There are only two chances in many for a mere 
report to be fairly reliable: either the reporter should be a man 
with no creative powers of his own, but interested, intelligent, 
and conscientious; or he should be akin in spirit to the author 
and his particular ways and problems. 

In Zeno’s original texts we have found a spicy blending of the 
profound with the sportive which may be compared to certain 
characteristics of Plato’s dialogues. Though magnis componere 
parva is always awkward and precarious, we might venture to 
say that, if any one we know, Plato should have been the man 
whose kindred spirit responded to Zeno’s as we now know it. 
Now Plato avowedly wrote his Parmenides in the vein of Zeno’s 
book, and in the better part of that dialogue he used, and 
elaborated, Zeno’s own methods, applying them to Zeno’s problem. 
Apart from the original fragments, there is nothing to give us 
a more convincing general idea of Zeno’s work than the latter 
part of Plato’s Parmenides, if only we make the necessary 
allowances which the difference in time, author, and purpose 
involves. For one thing, Zeno was trying to prove a certain 
doctrine in which he believed, while Plato was rather testing 
and practicing methods. Nevertheless, the systematic approach 
to the problem of divisibility and the style of reasoning must 
have been very similar for both; and we have actually found some 
instances in which the views, the conclusions, and the very words 
were all but identical. 

We can thus feel sure that the main part of Plato’s Parmenides 
reflects the character of the older work with some fidelity and 
some creative freedom. The same dialogue is fittingly opened 
ΡΥ Plato with a critical discussion of the nature of Zeno’s work. 
This evidence remains to be examined. 

Plato has Socrates state that Zeno’s book is filled with pairs of 
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contradictory conclusions, all of them drawn from the one 
premise “ If there are many things.” The first pair of conclu- 
sions was “ they are alike, and unlike, one another.” °° Socrates 
then wonders about the real intention of the work. Outwardly, 
so he says, it appears as an independent philosophical study, but 
closer examination reveals the fact that every single argument 
in the book serves to corroborate Parmenides’ doctrine of the 
(indivisible) One. It looks as if Zeno had tried to mystify the 
public. Zeno, in answering the charge, acknowledges that his 
book is subsidiary to Parmenides’ philosophy but denies that he 
has attempted to pose as an original thinker of high ambition. 
According to him, the actual purpose of the book can be under- 
stood only from the conditions under which it was written. 
Parmenides’ teachings had been ridiculed ** by opponents who 
pointed out absurd consequences to which his views led. Zeno 
countered in his own book, attacking the assumption of plurality 
in the same manner and deducing from it still more flagrant 
absurdities. The youthful age at which he wrote it, so he pleads, 
and the heat of strife between philosophical factions, should be 
taken into account. Moreover, Zeno says, he was not even 
responsible for the publication. Before he had time to decide 
whether or not he should publish it, it was “ stolen” from him. 

This is, in a dry summary, Plato’s story. We can uncondi- 
tionally believe what he says about the content of Zeno’s work; 
all the rest may be conjecture and imagination. No doubt 
correct is the view that the book was based on Parmenides’ 
philosophy and was meant to confirm it.°* But the other con- 


90 For “alike and unlike ” see supra, note 36. Other conclusions were, 
as we are told by Plato in his Phaedrus (see supra, note 6, no, 3), “ they 
are one and many” (for this cf. also Philoponus [supra, note 7], Phys., 
p. 43, 1-4 = Lee, no. 8), and “ they are at rest and moving.” 

91 The word κωμωδεῖν suggests a rather gross type of derision, though 
it was not necessarily quite as arbitrary and irresponsible as in the 
Nubes. Cf. Republic III, 395e9 and V, 452 ἃ 10-4 1. 

52 This does not mean, however, that Zeno’s book had no significance 
except with reference to Parmenides’ theories and that it was unrelated 
to anything else. Zeno’s analysis of the infinite, as it is embodied in 
his arguments against plurality, was an important contribution in 
its own right. It has manifestly influenced Anaxagoras and probably 
many other thinkers; especially the Atomists are likely to have greatly 
profited from it. 

I am not competent to discuss the question whether a close relation- 
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tentions ought not be taken literally. Obviously it is a lame, and 
none too earnest, excuse for the airier elements in his pamphlet 
when Zeno pleads that it was written long ago in his youthful 
days and under provocation and that perhaps it would have been 
better if it had not been published: have we not just heard that, 
far from being ashamed of it, he is still reciting it to an eager 
audience? Furthermore, the story of the theft implies that the 
book, once written (ypadév), spread far and wide immediately 
and that an enthusiastic public had made it common property 
even before the author had the time to sanction, or forbid, its 
publication. This is a boastful apology. Plato seems to have 
invented the tale in order to indicate that in his opinion Zeno’s 
treatise should be taken cum grano salis.°* We may well wonder 


ship is to be assumed between Zeno’s arguments and Pythagorean theories. 
It seems to me, however, that his demonstrations, which, if correct, 
would sweep out of existence the whole of our universe, cannot without 
careful qualification be called an attack on Pythagoreanism, There was 
much more at stake for Zeno than the possible deficiencies of one specific 
school doctrine. “Die ganze Form der Argumente beweist ferner, dass 
dies nicht geschieht, um ... an dem Verfahren Kritik zu iiben, sondern 
dass gerade das Verfahren als durchaus einwandfrei betrachtet wird, und 
vielmehr dazu dient den Augenschein einer Welt der Vielheit ... zu 
widerlegen. Das hindert freilich nicht, dass seine Argumente ohne die 
gleichzeitige Mathematik nicht denkbar wiren .. .” (K. von Fritz, 
Gnomon, XIV [1938], p. 103). Quite recently (in A.J. P., LXI [1940], 
pp. 1-33) W. A. Heidel has pointed out with great vigor how little, on 
the one hand, we actually know about the early Pythagoreans; and that, 
on the other hand, Zeno’s arguments are comprehensive and universal. 
Zeno does not seem to take up and refute some stray views but rather 
to set up strict and inescapable dilemmas in order to exhaust and destroy 
all possible constructions of a plural world. In our study of point (b) 
we thought to have reasons for assuming that Zeno was referring to a 
certain theory of certain of his opponents; but we have also noted that 
he took all precautions to couch his refutation in generic terms so as to 
make it apply equally to any similar theory (see supra, notes 64 and 84). 
He was trying to defeat, not the particular proposition, but the prin- 
ciple from which it was derived—Only after completing this article 
did I see the article by B. L. van der Waerden, “ Zenon und die Grund- 
lagenkrise der griechischen Mathematik,” Mathematische Annalen, 
CXVII (1940), pp. 141-61. 

98 This, in turn, necessarily also holds for Plato’s own dialogue which 
adopts and perfects Zeno’s methods in order to apply them to Zeno’s 
problem (cf. Otto Apelt, Beitraége zur Geschichte der Philosophie [Leip- 
zig, 1891], p. 47). The charming prelude to the Parmenides gives the 
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how much authentic information Plato did possess about the 
real Zeno’s actions and intentions and how much he, or his 
readers for that matter, would be interested in problems of mere 
historicity. Rather he seems to have dramatized the various 
ways in which an acute reader might interpret the text of Zeno’s 
perplexing dissertation, and a conservative critic will look in this 
part of the dialogue for information on the spirit of Zeno’s book 
rather than for data of its author’s personal experiences. 

In the whole passage Plato never voices any doubt of the 
seriousness of Zeno’s arguments. Socrates’ statement that they 
are “ very many and very grave ” (128 Ὁ 2) does not sound ironic, 
paralleling as it does the expression of Plato’s sincere admiration 
for Parmenides’ own arguments. Nevertheless, there is an un- 
mistakable touch of humor in the whole discussion,** and the 
ultimate intention of Zeno’s work is made to appear in a colorful 
iridescent light. From the allegations, denials, and pleas, no 
matter whether candid or otherwise, admitted or refuted, there 
emerges a strange mixture of impressions.** We hear of devotion 
to the master’s cause and of high personal ambition, of pug- 
nacious zeal in one particular day’s battle, and of lofty sublimity 
of purpose. The book as a whole, so we are given to understand, 
is not what it seems to be, and its real essence is beyond the 
reach of an ordinary person. 


reader to understand that the πραγματειώδης παιδιά (137 Ὁ) of the dia- 
logue should be looked upon, much like its model, as an experimental 
play of φιλονικία rather than a pretentious product of φιλοτιμία. For 
the purpose of the whole dialogue cf. H. Cherniss, A.J. P., 1111 (1932), 
pp. 122-38. 

Ὁ. ἘΠ σ᾽. when Socrates charges that Zeno’s position in toto pretends 
not to be, but actually is, the same as Parmenides’, he is playing on the 
antinomy of sameness and otherness, which will be amply exploited in 
the course of the dialogue and no doubt also was mentioned in Zeno’s 
book (see point (a) supra, pp. 15f.). 

95 In the argument between Socrates and Zeno, the latter twice admits 
that Socrates has explained the text with great acumen (128 b 8-c2 and 
e3). He flatly contradicts, as a mere inference (τῶν συμβεβηκότων τι 
128 c 6, cf. e.g. Philebus 35¢ 2), only the allegation of fraudulent inten- 
tions. As to the rest, his defense amounts to little more than a plea of 
extenuating circumstances. Thus Plato indicates that none of the 
various explanations as both Socrates and Zeno propose them is unrea- 
sonable. And why should he have mentioned any of them in the first 
place unless he thought there was an element of truth in it? He evi- 
dently felt that there was more than one strain in Zeno’s book. 
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Just such a dual character has been borne out by our detailed 
investigation into the scanty lines of authentic text that have 
survived. It is a dazzling and fascinating spectacle to watch 
Zeno’s brilliant mind perform and deploy his reasoning. Some- 
times a deft trick lends splendor to a shabby trifle; and then 
again the conjurer achieves much more than his swift leger- 
demain allows us immediately to realize. It is next to impossible 
to disengage the lighter aspect of his art from the deep signifi- 
cance of his ideas. He was very well aware of the gravity and 
profundity of his problems,°* and, nevertheless, while handling 
them, he often playfully, lustily, and defiantly deceives and 
mystifies his reader. 

In conclusion, we may again adopt one of Brochard’s remarks 
(p. 12), meant for a certain aspect of the four paradoxes of 
motion but applicable as well to all the rest: “ C’est cette plaisan- 
terie innocente, mise au service d’une idée profonde, qui n’a pas 
été comprise, et qui a valu a l’argument et 4 son auteur leur 
mauvais renom. Peut-étre il ne faudrait jamais plaisanter en 
métaphysique.” 

HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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96 B. Russell (see supra, note 1) proclaims the four paradoxes to be 
“immeasurably subtle and profound” (§ 327). 
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A PYTHAGOREAN IDEA IN JEROME. 


In St. Jerome’s letter to Fabiola is a passage which is highly 
interesting on account of its cultural background. Speaking of 
baptism he says: 


praeceptis dei lavandi sumus et, cum parati ad indumentum 
Christi tunicas pelliceas deposuerimus, tunc induemur veste 
linea nihil in se mortis habente, sed tota candida, ut de 
baptismo consurgentes cingamus lumbos in veritate et tota 
pristinorum peccatorum turpitudo celetur.* 


He contrasts here the old garments which the candidates who 
are going to be washed in baptism have to take off with the 
baptismal vestiture which they will receive immediately after the 
rite of baptism has been performed: “ And when, ready for the 
garment of Christ, we have taken off the tunics of skin, then we 
shall be vested with a garment of linen which has nothing of 
death in itself but is wholly white, that, rising from baptism, 
we may gird our loins in truth and the entire shame of our prior 
sins may be covered.” 

The most important words here are veste linea nihil in se 
mortis habente. Why has this garment of linen nothing of death 
in itself? The answer is given as soon as we compare it with the 
old clothing which the candidates wore formerly. These former 
garments are called tunicae pelliceae. We have here nothing else 
than the contrast between wool and linen. The old clothing 
which the candidates have taken off was made of wool, in other 
words, of material which comes from animals.” Therefore it has 


1Ep., 64,19 (0.8. #.L., LIV, p. 610 Hilberg). 

? As Ovid tells us, it was forbidden to bring anything made of animal 
skin into a temple, because it would be a reminder of death. Cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, I, 629 f.: Scortea non illi fas est inferre sacello, ne violent puros 
exanimata focos. C.J. L., I?, 1, p. 231: Partus curat omniaque futura, ob 
quam causam in aede eius cavetur ab scorteis omnique omine morticino. 
See furthermore Varro, De Lingua Latina, VII, 84 (p. 149 Spengel) : 
Scortari est saepius meretriculam ducere, quae dicta a pelle; id enim 
non solum antiqui dicebant scortum, sed etiam nune dicimus scortea ea 
quae e corio ac pellibus sunt facta; in aliquot sacris ac sacellis scriptum 
habemus “ ne quod scorteum adhibeatur,” ideo ne morticinum quid adsit. 
F, Richter, Lateinische Sacralinschriften (Kleine Texte, LXVIII [Bonn, 
1911]), p. 4, No. 3=C.1.L., IX, 3513: Sei quei ad hue templum rem 
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something of death in itself because it reminds us of creatures 
which are mortal, destined to die. That is the reason that these 
garments cannot be worn after baptism, the sacrament of re- 
generation.* Death and life do not go together. On the other 
hand, the white garment is made of linen, the product of a plant, 
and has therefore nothing of death in itself. Nothing could be 
more fitting for the sacrament which was called “the garment 
of immortality.” * We are here in the middle of an interesting 
world of ideas, centering around “wool and linen,” which goes 
back to the Pythagoreans and Egypt. And here we have again 
an example which proves that the ecclesiastical writers cannot 
be understood without a thorough knowledge of ancient culture. 

Iamblichus tells us ὅ that Pythagoras always wore a white and 
pure garment and had only clean white linen spread over his 
bed, but never skins of animals. This custom was taken over 
by his followers, as he remarks. This sounds almost like a 


divinam fecerit Iovi Libero aut Iovis genio, pelleis coria fanei sunto. 
Cf. T. Wachter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griechischen Kult (Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, IX, 1 [Giessen, 1910]), pp. 98f. 

8 The Romans used to wear a white garment on their birthday. Cf. 
Horace, Satires, II, 2, 60: 1116 repotia natalis aliosve dierum festos 
albatus celebret; Ovid, Tristia, III, 13, 14; V, 5, 7; Persius, I, 15; 
Lampridius, Vita Severi, 60. The vestis alba for the day of rebirth 
receives new light from this ancient custom. 

*Cf. Constitutiones Apostolorum, VIII, 6, 6 (p. 478 Funk): βεβαιώσῃ 
δὲ αὐτοὺς ἐν τῇ εὐσεβείᾳ, ἑνώσῃ Kal ἐγκαταριθμήσῃ αὐτοὺς τῷ ἁγίῳ αὐτοῦ 
ποιμνίῳ καταξιώσας αὐτοὺς “τοῦ λουτροῦ τῆς παλιγγενεσίας," τοῦ ἐνδύματος 
τῆς ἀφθαρσίας. Gregorius Naz., Oratio, 40, in sanctum baptisma (P.G., 
XXXVI, p. 361), 4: Δῶρον καλοῦμεν, χάρισμα, βάπτισμα, χρῖσμα, φώτισμα, 
ἀφθαρσίας ἔνδυμα. Cf. J. Quasten, Liturgia quae dicitur Clementina 
Constitutionum Apostolorum (Florilegium Patristicum, VII, 4 [Bonn, 
1936]), p. 200. For other passages see F. J. Doelger, Sol salutis (Litur- 
giegeschichtl. Forschungen, IV-V [Miinster, 1925]), 2nd ed., p. 370. The 
same author, Sphragis, Eine altchristliche Taufbezeichnung (Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, V, 3-4 [Paderborn, 1911]), 
p. 193. Staerk, Der Taufritus der griechisch-russischen Kirche (Freiburg, 
1903), pp. 80, 125, 151. C. Bauer, Johannes Chrysostomus und seine 
Zeit (Munich, 1929), I, p. 64. Theodore of Mopsuestia, On Baptism, IV 
(A. Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, VI [Cambridge, 1933]), p.54: “After 
you have taken off your garments, you are rightly anointed all over 
your body with the holy Chrism: a mark and a sign that you will 
be receiving the covering of immortality which through baptism you 
are about to put on.” 

5Tamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica, 28, ὃ 149 (p. 109 Nauck). 
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parallel to the report which Eusebius ὁ gives us on the baptism 
of the Emperor Constantine. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
Constantine arrayed himself in white imperial vestments, shining 
as the light, and reclined on a bed of the purest white, refusing 
to clothe himself with the purple any more. V. Sesan’ is greatly 
mistaken in assuming that this passage means that the Emperor 
resigned from his imperial throne to serve God alone, i.e. to 
become amonk. We have here the same idea as in Jerome’s letter 
to Fabiola. Purple made of wool cannot be worn by the Emperor 
after he has been cleansed in baptism. His garment and his bed 
are now of white linen which has nothing of death in itself. 

Apuleius of Madaura provides us with a passage in his Apology 
which gives us the best commentary to the text of Jerome. In 
chapter 56 he remarks: 


Etiamne cuiquam mirum videri potest, cui sit ulla memoria 
religionis, hominem tot mysteriis deum conscium quaedam 
sacrorum crepundia domi adservare atque ea lineo texto 
involvere, quod purissimum est rebus divinis velamentum ὃ 
quippe lana, segnissimi corporis excrementum, pecori de- 
tracta iam inde Orphei et Pythagorae scitis profanus vestitus 
est; sed enim mundissima lini seges inter optumas fruges 
terra exorta non modo indutui et amictui sanctissimis 


Aegyptiorum sacerdotibus, sed opertui quoque rebus sacris 
usurpatur.® 


Apuleius gives here an explanation why linen is used in the 
cult of the gods. He calls it a purissimum velamentum for divine 
things. The reason why there is such a difference between wool 
and linen is their entirely different origin. Linen comes from the 
most pure seed of one of the best plants which the earth produces. 
And therefore this material is used for sacred vestments by the 
priests of Egypt. For the same reason it is most fitting for 
objects of cult. But wool is “the excretory product of a slug- 


δ Eusebius, Eis τὸν βίον Κωνσταντίνου, IV, 63, 1 (G.C.8., I, p. 142 
Heikel). 

™Cf. V. Sesan, Kirche und Staat im rémisch-byzantinischen Reiche, I 
(Czernowitz, 1911), p. 355. 

8. See A. Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die antike 
Zaubereit (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, IV, 2 
[Giessen, 1908]), pp. 288 ff.; E. Maass, Orpheus (Munich, 1895), pp. 
164 ff.; F. Cumont, Die orientalischen Religionen im rémischen Hei- 
dentum, 3rd ed. (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931), p. 87, n. 77. 
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gish body,” taken from an animal. No wonder that the Orphics 
and Pythagoreans regarded a woollen garment as profane. 

This passage of Apuleius is most important for an under- 
standing of Jerome’s idea. It leads us to the homeland of this 
“theology of clothing,” Egypt. We cannot be surprised to find 
in another work of Apuleius, his Metamorphoses, the garment of 
linen mentioned as the vestment of the initiated in the mystery 
cult of the Egyptian goddess Isis: “Then came the great com- 
pany of men and women of all stations and of every age who 
had been initiated into the divine mysteries, shining in the pure 
brilliance of linen garments.” ὃ 

Moreover, his statement regarding the Egyptian priests is in 
complete agreement with Herodotus who in the second book of 
his History reports of them: 


The priests shave their whole body every other day that no 
lice or other impure thing may adhere to them when they 
are engaged in the service of the gods. Their dress is 
entirely of linen and their shoes of the papyrus plant; it is 
not lawful for them to wear either a dress or shoes of any 
other material.*° 


In another chapter of the same book, Herodotus gives more 
exact details of this sacred custom: 


They wear tunics of linen fringed about the legs which they 
call calasiris; over these they have garments of white wool 
thrown on afterwards. Woollen garments however are not 
taken into the temples, nor are they buried with them for 
this is not permitted by their religion. In these points they 


9 Apuleius, Metamorphoses, XI, 10 (Helm): tune influunt turbae 
sacris divinis initiatae, viri feminaeque omnis dignitatis et omnis 
aetatis, linteae vestis candore puro luminosi. Cf. Th. Hopfner, Fontes 
historiae religionis Aegyptiacae (Fontes historiae religionum ex auc- 
toribus Graecis et Latinis collectos, ed. C. Clemen, II [Bonn, 1925]), 
Ῥ. 930, index s. v. vestibus linteis. In a similar way the initiated in the 
cult of Demeter and Persephone received a white garment. Cf. the 
inscription of Andania (ca. 90 B.C.) : Οἱ τελούμενοι τὰ μυστήρια ἀνυπόδετοι 
ἔστωσαν καὶ ἐχόντω τὸν εἱματισμὸν λευκόν (H. Sauppe, Die Mysterienin- 
schrift aus Andania [Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, VIII, 1859], p. 229). L. Ziehen, Leges sacrae, I, 1 
(Lipsiae, 1906), p. 167, No. 58, §4. The initiated of the mystery cult 
of Zagreus says of himself: Πάλλευκα δ᾽ ἔχων εἵματα, Euripides, Frag. 472. 

10 Herodotus, II, 37. Regarding the shoes cf. F. J. Doelger, Antike 
und Christentum, V (1936), pp. 95-108. 
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are in agreement with the observances called Orphic and 
Bacchic and also with those of the Pythagoreans. For one 
who takes part in these mysteries is also forbidden by 
religious rule to be buried in woollen garments; and about 
this there is a sacred story told.** 


Apuleius’ reference to the mysteries of the Orphics and Pytha- 
goreans is here proved to be correct. Wool is regarded as impure 
and unclean.** Therefore a sacred rule bans it from the temple. 
But why is it forbidden for the Egyptian priests as well as for 
the initiates of the Orphic, Bacchic, and Pythagorean mysteries 
to be buried in woollen garments? It is regrettable that Herodo- 
tus does not give us the “ sacred story,” the mythos, which in his 
time existed about this custom; for here we are again very close 
to Jerome who connects wool with death and calls linen nihil 
im se mortis habens. We know, however, that these mystery 
cults had a highly developed doctrine of immortality. For the 
immortal soul of the mystic, wool is not suitable, especially when 
his body is dead. His garment is linen, the garment of immor- 
tality. That this is the leading idea behind all the philosophic 
and theological speculation about wool and linen is stated by 
Plutarch in his treatise on “ Isis and Osiris”: 


It is a fact, Clea, that having a beard and wearing a coarse 
cloak does not make philosophers, nor does dressing in linen 
and shaving the hair make votaries of Isis; but the true 
votary of Isis is he who, when he has legitimately received 
what is set forth in the ceremonies connected with these 
gods, uses reason in investigating and in studying the truth 
contained therein. 

It is true that most people are unaware of this very 
ordinary and minor matter: the reason why the priests 
remove their hair and wear linen garments. Some persons 
do not care at all to have any knowledge about such things, 
while others say the priests, because they revere the sheep, 
abstain from using its wool, as well as its flesh; and that 


11 Herodotus, II, 81. Cf. Silius Italicus, Punica, III, 24 (Bauer): 
velantur corpora lino et Pelusiaco praefulget stamine vertex. Hie- 
ronymus, Comment, in Ezech., XIII, 44 (P.L., XXV, p. 44): Vestibus 
linteis utuntur Aegyptii sacerdotes non solum intrinsecus, sed etiam 
extrinsecus; porro divina religio alterum habitum habet in ministerio 
alterum in usu vitaque communi. See R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenist- 
ischen Mysterienreligionen® (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 224f. 

13 Cf. J. Pley, De lanae in antiquorum ritibus usu (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, XI, 2 [Giessen, 1911]). 
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they shave their heads as a sign of mourning, and that they 
wear linen garments because of the color which the flax 
displays when in bloom, and which is like to the heavenly 
azure which enfolds the universe. But for all this there is 
only one true reason, which is to be found in the words of 
Plato: “for the Impure to touch the Pure is contrary to 
divine ordinance.” No surplus left over from food and no 
excrementitious matter is pure and clean; and it is from 
forms of surplus that wool, fur, hair, and nails originate and 
grow. So it would be ridiculous that these persons in their 
holy living should remove their own hair by shaving and 
making their bodies smooth all over, and then should put on 
and wear the hair of domestic animals. We should believe 
that when Hesiod said, 


Cut not the sere from the green when you 
honor the gods with full feasting, 

Paring with glittering steel the member that 
hath the five branches, 


he was teaching that men should be clean of such things 
when they keep high festival, and they should not amid the 
actual ceremonies engage in clearing away and removing any 
sort of surplus matter. But the flax springs from the earth 
which is immortal; it yields edible seeds, and supplies a 
plain and cleanly clothing.** 


After this theologico-philosophic commentary on the garment 
of linen we do not need any further explanation for Jerome’s 
mthil in se mortis habente. The garment of linen is the garment 
of immortality according to religious and philosophic considera- 
tions of antiquity. There is one line going from Jerome to 
Apuleius, Plutarch, and Herodotus. 

In a refined way we find these speculations again in the works 
of the Neoplatonists. The garments of daily life are no longer 
interpreted as a symbol of death coming from animals which are 
destined to die. But the belief which we have found already in 
Pythagorean circles that they are unclean and impure continues 
among the Neoplatonists, as we shall see. 

We are again on Egyptian soil when we read in Philo’s works 
that the χιτών δερμάτινος of Gen. 3, 21 is a symbol of the mortal 
body with all its passions.** Of these we have to strip ourselves 


18 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 3-4 (Loeb Cl. L., V, pp. 13-14). 

14 Cf. Philo, Quaestiones in Genes., I, 53, § 836A; IV, 1 § 240A; Leg. 
Alleg., II, 56 ff.; Deus Immut., 56; Quod Det. Pot., 159; Post. Caini, 
137; Gigant., 53; Migrat. Abrah., 192, 668M. 
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because they cover the soul like an unclean garment and drag it 
down: “ For our soul moves often by itself, stripping itself of 
the entire encumbrance of the body and escaping from the noisy 
pack of these senses, and often again when clad in these 
wrappings.” *° 

Philo reproduces here an idea old in Greek philosophical 
circles. Empedocles calls the body the σαρκῶν χιτών of the soul.?® 
According to Plotinus there is no raising of the soul possible 
until she has been stripped of these garments of passions and sins: 


> - \ 9 , a ΄ > , 

ἐπιστραφεῖσι Kal ἀποδυομένοις, ἃ καταβαίνοντες ἠμφιέσμεθα" οἷον 
~ ~ ~ ~ 4 

ἐπὶ τὰ ἅγια τῶν ἱερῶν τοῖς ἀνιοῦσι καθάρσεις τε καὶ ἱματίων ἀπο- 

θέσεις τῶν πρὶν καὶ τὸ γυμνοῖς ἀνιέναι.᾽ἷ 


It is very significant that Plotinus in the last words refers to 
the mystery cults in which the candidates had to take off their 
clothes to be initiated.1* We see here again how religious cere- 
monies influence philosophical doctrines. In the same way as for 
Philo and Plotinus, so for Proclus tunics are symbols of passions 
which we have to take off: 


4 4 Ν ΄, “ a , 
καὶ ἀποδυομένοις τὰ πάθη καὶ τοὺς χιτῶνας, OVS κατιόντες προσειλή- 
φαμεν, ἔσχατος χιτών ἐστι ἀποδυτέος ὃ τῆς φιλοτιμίας, ἵνα γυμνοί 
Ν Ν ~ ~ 4 
τε, ὥς φησι τὸ λόγιον, γεγονότες ἑαυτοὺς τῷ θεῷ προσιδρύσωμεν 
~ ~ ε 
«νον ταῖς θείαις ζωαῖς ἑαυτοὺς ἐξομοιώσαντες.᾽ 


These garments of sin hinder the complete union with God, 
who is One: 


- Ν , , 
ovvvevovoa γὰρ εἰς τὴν ἑαυτῆς ἕνωσιν. καὶ τὸ κέντρον συμπάσης 
- ~ ry ~ 9 - 
ζωῆς καὶ τὸ πλῆθος ἀποσκευαξομένη καὶ τὴν ποικιλίαν τῶν ἐν αὑτῇ 
3 3 ~ 
παντοδαπῶν δυνάμεων, ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν ἄνεισι τὴν ἄκραν τῶν ὄντων περιωπὴν 
~ ~ ~ Ν 
kal ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς τῶν τελετῶν ἁγιωτάταις φασὶ τοὺς μύστας THY 
Ν a ~ ~ 4 
μὲν πρώτην πολυειδέσι καὶ πολυμόρφοις τῶν θεῶν προβεβλημένοις 
- - ‘ - ~ , 
γένεσιν ἀπαντᾶν, εἰσιόντας δὲ ἀκλινεῖς καὶ ταῖς τελεταῖς πεφραγμέ- 
Ν ” 9 ~ > 4 Ν 
νους αὐτὴν τὴν θείαν, ἔλλαμψιν ἀκραιφνῶς ἐγκολπίζεσθαι καὶ 


15 Philo, De somniis, I, 43 (Loeb Cl. L., V, p. 317). 

16 Empedocles, Frag. 126. Cf. J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber 
die Frémmigkeit (Berlin, 1866), pp. 143 ff.; P. Wendland, Die hellenist- 
isch-rémische Kultur (Tiibingen, 1912), p. 172. 

17 Plotinus, Hnn., I, 6, 7 (1, p. 93 Volkmann). 

18 Cf. J. Heckenbach, De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis (Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, IX, 3 [Giessen, 1911]), pp. 64-67. 

19 Proclus, In Alcibiadem, 2, 296. 
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ε » ~ ~ 0 , Ν 
γυμνίτας (ὡς ἂν ἐκείνοι φαῖεν) τοῦ θείου μεταλαμβάνειν, τὸν αὐτὸν 
~ ~ 20 

οἶμαι τρόπον καὶ ἐν τῇ θεωρίᾳ τῶν ὅλων. 


Similarly Porphyry demands the mortification of sensuality 
under the figure of removing the “ tunics of skin,” 1. 6. the pas- 
sions.*4. According to Seneca Posidonius used the same figure.” 

These Neoplatonic ideas influenced again the explanation of 
the baptismal rite given by the ecclesiastical writers.** Cyril of 
Jerusalem says for instance: 


As soon then, as you entered, you put off your tunic; and 
this is an image of putting off the old man with his deeds. 
Having stripped yourselves you were naked. . . . For since 
the adverse powers made their lair in your members, you 
may no longer wear that old garment; I do not at all mean 
this visible one, but the old man which waxeth corrupt in the 
lusts of deceit (Eph., IV, 22).** 


Ambrose, Cyril’s contemporary in the West, has the same 
thought: Accepisti post haec vestimenta candida, ut esset indi- 
cium, quod exueris involucrum peccatorum: indueris innocentiae 
casta velamina.”° 

But the Neoplatonic influence is nowhere so clearly visible as 
in the works of Pseudo-Dionysius. His commentary on the 
ceremony of taking off the garments before baptism reminds us 
immediately of Plotinus and Proclus. According to him the 
ceremony of stripping before baptism means nothing else than 
the putting aside of all bad passions, the taking away of all 
division and discord in the soul, and the return to the “ divine 


2 Proclus, In Platonis Theologiam, 1, 3. Cf. J. Kroll, Die Lehren des 
Hermes Trismegistos (Beitriége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, XIII, 2-4 [2nd ed., Miinster, 1928]), pp. 297-99. 

21 Porphyry, De abstinentia, I, 31 (p. 109, 14 Nauck) ; ef. II, 46. For 
other passages see the indexes of Kroll and Diehl to Proclus, In Remp. 
and In Timaeum, respectively, 8. vv. χιτών and περίβλημα. 

22 Seneca, Hpist., 92, 13. 

385 These ideas influenced also the symbolism attached to monastic 
clothing. Cf. P. Oppenheim, Symbolik und religidse Wertung des Ménch- 
kleides im christlichen Altertum (Miinster, 1932). J. Quasten, Oriens 
Christianus, XXX (1933), p. 236. 

*4 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses mystagogicae, II, 2 (p. 81 Quasten). 
Nic. and Postnic, Fathers, VII, p. 147. 

35 Ambrosius, Hxpositio in Lucam, V, 25 (P.L., XV, p. 1642). 
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unity.” °° Just as Proclus regarded the vestments of passions 
and sin as obstacles to a reunion with the “divine unity,” so 
Dionysius explains the removal of the old garments as taking 
away these various obstacles, as making free the way for the final 
return to God, the One.?’ 


JOHANNES QUASTEN. 


Tue CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


AMBROSIAI STELAI.* 


To the many variants of the Planktai legend assembled by 
A. B. Cook in the latest volume of his monumental Zeus* 
should be added the following brief version of the Vedic Soma 
myth: ? “ Gayatri brought Soma from the sky. It was placed 
between two golden blades; these two were razor-edged and closed 
together at every winking of the eye.” 


2° Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, II, 3 ὃ ὃ 
(p. 287 Quasten). 

21 Οἵ, H. Koch, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen 
zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen (Mainz, 1900), pp. 165-68. 

* Written under the terms of a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies for the study of Vedic literature. 

1TII, ii, Appendixes and Index (Cambridge, 1940); Appendix P: 
“Floating Islands,” pp. 975-1016. 

2 §atapatha Brahmana, 8. 6. 2. 8, 9: ... 88 gdyatri diwah somam 
dharat. (9) hiranmayyor ha kuésyor antaravahita dsa,. te ha sma 
ksurapavi nimesam nimesam abhisamdhatto. Kuésyor (nom. kuési) is 
difficult. On the evidence of other SB passages (e.g. 4. 5. 10. 6, where 
kust is a plant which may, in emergency, be substituted for Soma itself; 
5. 3. 2. 7, where the sharpness of its blade is clear) I stress the cutting 
edge of the leaf or stalk in my translation. But if kusi = kosa (cf. RV 
I, 135, 2 and especially RV IX, 86, 2: kosam adrimdtaram), then the 
two razor-edged objects are the “rock-sprung containers” themselves, 
and the parallel with the “ambrosial rocks” is even more exact. It is 
worthy of mention, however, though hardly capable of proof, that the 
Brahmana passage may contain the true kernel of the whole story. 
πέτρος (alas, not πέτρα!) can be the name of a reed (Periplus Maris 
Rubri, 65, cited in Liddell and Scott, s.v.: . .. καλάμους τοὺς λεγομένους 
πέτρους) ; likewise kusi. Cf. then the ambrosiai petrai, whence flows the 
water of life (Cook, op. cit., pp. 978-983; figs. 783-789) ; the significance 
(almost certainly erotic) of the reed in the Prometheus fire-legend; and 
the discussion of dancing and floating reeds by Cook (op. cit., pp. 988- 
991) in connection with this particular subject. 
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This Indian account is a good five hundred years earlier than 
anything quoted by Cook; since Soma is explicitly mentioned, 
“the suspiciously Hellenistic look ... of this ambrosial 
business ” * must be rejected in favor of a much more radical 
origin: for the Indo-European speech-community, therefore, the 
union of the ambrosia myth with the “clashing rocks” motif 
appears to be a heritage held in common. The wide-spread 
attestation of the whole complex, however, as well as its aston- 
ishing divergence, suggests that we have to consider a far more 
ancient “ur-mythos,” quite possibly ante-dating any known 
records of man. 

From the Sanskrit point of view the link to “ Indo-European ” 
legend is important for the assurance that this version of the 
Soma story is authentic and not merely the later product of 
fertile Brahmin inventiveness.* 

Murray Fow er. 

CamBRIDGE, Mass. 


8 A. B. Cook, op. cit., p. 982. Cf. also Sir J. G. Fraser in his edition 
of Apollodorus (London-New York, 1921), p. 358: “. . . the Greek tale 
of the clashing rocks ... probably ... is a mere creation of a story- 
teller’s fancy.” 

Gayatri (a Vedic metre) is, of course, an Indian intruder; and the 
theological interpretation of the myth which immediately follows must 


be held suspect. 
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REVIEWS. 


Water ΟΥΤΟ and HERMANN Benetson. Zur Geschichte des Nieder- 
ganges des Ptolemierreiches. (Abhandl. der Bayerischen Akad. 
der Wissenschaften, Neue Folge, XVII.) Munich, Verlag der 
Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., in Kommission bei der C. H. Beck’schen 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 244. M. 25. 


This book deserves the motto ex fumo dare lucem. The history of 
the Ptolemaic house in the latter part of the second century B.C. 
“has seemed merely a repellent'and meaningless jumble of murders 
and civil wars; Otto has achieved the seemingly impossible feat of 
making it profoundly interesting, through his careful method of 
investigating down to bedrock every scrap of detail”—to quote 
W. W. Tarn’s review. To this, and to the discussion by C. B. 
Welles, C. W., XXXIITI (1940), pp. 279 ff., I must refer the reader 
for the brilliant and solid reconstruction of the political history and 
for the most interesting treatment of the dating of the discovery of 
the direct sea-route to India; what follows is confined to the work’s 
contribution to our understanding of ruler-worship and of syncretism. 


(1) This period of Ptolemaic history is marked by an abundance 
of new divine titles and fresh priesthoods for the royal cult, and 
0.-B. are clearly right in emphasizing the deliberate character of all 
this: e.g. the naming of Ptolemy X, when a younger son, as 
Alexandros and after his accession as ὃ καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος or 6 
ἐπικαλούμενος “AAé~avdpos—an unprecedented type of royal double 
name; his designation of his own son as Alexandros (pp. 15, 165 f.) ; 
the earlier ascription to Ptolemy VIII of titles of Ptolemy III (pp. 
42, 48); the revival of Soter by Ptolemy IX (p. 175); the deification 
of Neos Philopator twenty-six years after his death (pp. 110 f.) ;? 
the styling of Cleopatra III as “ Great (or ‘ greatest’) Isis, mother 
of the gods”; her borrowing of the title Thea Philometor Soteira 
which Cleopatra II had earlier assumed (pp. 140, 61); the epithet 
nikephoros and its probable linkage with the celebration of Nike- 
phoria (pp. 150 f.), ete.; the cumulation of epithets to the point of 
resembling a hymn (p. 157). The use or revival of names and 
epithets which are not primarily cultual, the variations of terms 
of relationship (pp. 31 ff.; 62, n. 5), and the practice of damnatio 
memoriae (p. 182) 8 make it certain that this whole development 


1J.H.8., LIX (1939), pp. 323f. Hereafter references without title 
are to the pages of Otto-Bengtson. 

2 Cf. pp. 32, 55, 61, 76, 158, 175 for other attempts to recall and to 
appropriate the glories of the early Ptolemies, p. 152 for a Seleucid 
analogy. 

3 There was, it seems, also unofficial damnatio (p. 66). 
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was a matter of royal policy.* Further, its formulation is primarily 
in Greek,® and not directed to the native element.® 

O.-B. recognize an element of pathological self-assertion, such as 
we see later in Caligula and Commodus, which is compatible with 
the unnatural domestic life of the dynasty; and a note of strident 
self-assertion can accompany weakness as well as strength: “les 
peines édictées contre les fonctionnaires se font d’autant plus sévéres 
que les édits sont moins efficaces.”’7 At the same time O.-B. insist 
that the main factor is the desire to make propaganda—which is by 
no means inconsistent with what may be loosely termed megalomania; 
Caligula, while puzzled at the failure of the Jews to recognize his 
divinity, took many steps to emphasize it. Propaganda is not always 
well-directed and successful. In fact, O.-B. urge that the protracted 
discontinuance of datings by the priest of “Great Isis, mother of 
the gods” suggests that this formula went too far and excited 
animosity (pp. 92f.). This may be true, but I do not feel sure of 
contemporary susceptibilities: 8 certainly no Ptolemy took the epithet 
eusebes.® Further, except in so far as Cleopatra III asserted herself 
in opposition to Cleopatra II, the divine titulature is not primarily 
propaganda for one ruler against another. It is an emphatic state- 
ment of the way in which these rulers wished to be regarded (just 
as with Philhellen, Philoromaios, or Philantonios a king nailed his 
colors to the mast). 

Deification provided an etiquette for the relation of monarch and 
dwellers within his sphere of influence: on their side homage, on his 
side a divine pose which admitted of a wide range of variation be- 
tween moderate and exaggerated forms. We may readily agree 
with C. B. Welles that “subtle and far-reaching implications of this 


“Cf. again pp. 145 and 185 for striking evidence of the deliberate 
choice of the formulas used as preambles; pp. 186f. for a dating which 
shows how the language of the Serapeum at Memphis echoed royal wishes. 

5 One priestly title (p. 42) is interpreted as resting on Egyptian or 
Graeco-Egyptian thought; but it is the title of a priesthood at Ptolemais 
and must be understood as clumsy Greek (cf. the ponderous language 
of Or. Gr. Inscr. Sel., 383). Cf. also W. Otto, Ptolemaica (Siteungsb. 
Miinchen, 1939, No. 3: a supplement to the work reviewed). 

®A list of persons with an exemption in P. Tebt., 5, 168 f. mentions 
Greeks serving in the army before priests. 

16. Préaux, L’économie royale des Lagides, p. 524; ef. her study in 
Atti del IV Congresso di Papirologia (1935, publ. 1936; Pubbl. 
d’ “Aegyptus,” Ser. Scient., V), pp. 183 ff. of the weakness of the enforce- 
ment of law in Ptolemaic Egypt at all times. (Apropos of the divine 
titulature, reference may be made to M. Bloch, Les rois thaumaturges, 
pp. 68f. on the significance of Pepin’s unction; p. 81 and passim on 
quasi-political insistence on the magical powers of the King’s Touch; 
pp. 174f. and passim on royal weakness as a principal factor in the 
development of this and of cramp-rings.) For stridency cf. the develop- 
ment of the Asiatic school of rhetoric, and Nock, Conversion, pp. 200 f. 

8 J. G. Milne, J. H.A., I (1914), p. 99, publishes what may be a eari- 
cature of Antony and Cleopatra in their divine réles; but that would be 
sarcasm rather than protest. 

® The description of Ptolemy IV by priests (Or. Gr. Inscr. Sel., 90,2) 
and Ptolemy VI by allies as ewsebes in Cyprus (ibid., 116: M. Holleaux, 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, VI [1920], pp. 10f.) is not in point. 
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or that term can hardly have been drawn by the general public, 
when the cumbersome formulae were impossible even for the pro- 
fessional scribes to keep straight.” 1° Nevertheless, the general tenor 
of the policy must have been realized: in effect, what the Ptolemies 
did was not so much to appropriate divine prestige as to pose in the 
role of super-gods.1! P. Tebt., 5 (118 B. C.) has two very significant 
phrases: money is to be sought from the crown-revenues for the 
burial of Apis and Mnevis just as in the case of those deified—that 
is, of deified kings (ll. 76 ff.); and “(the linen-workers) shall use 
their implements in the temples themselves for what is due to the 
sovereigns and for the vestments of the other gods” (ll. 245ff.). 
This precedence appeared much earlier in the formula of the so- 
called “ royal oath ” and in the Demotic statutes of cult associations.1” 
An echo, in all probability of this time, may be remarked in S. Εἰ. G., 
IX, 5, 21 ff., a Cyrenaie decree providing that the magistrates shall 
sacrifice on behalf of the city to king Ptolemy and queen Cleopatra 
his sister, Savior gods, and to their son Ptolemy and to their parents 
and to their ancestors and to all the other gods.13 People may have 
been bored with all this, but it hardly seems that they were shocked. 

Definite royal purpose is certain in at least two instances, at 
Alexandria: the new hierarchy of annual priesthoods created by 
Cleopatra III (p. 153), which is comparable with the provincial 
priesthoods and the municipal sevirate of the Roman Empire, as a 
device to use the desire for distinction as a reinforcement of loyalty; 
and the naming of rival priests by Euergetes II when he was excluded 
from Alexandria (pp. 95f.). 

This propaganda was, as Otto says (Ptolemaica, p. 15), political 
rather than religious. O.-B. call for an investigation of Hellenistic 
propaganda in general. This is much to be desired and should give 
some account of earlier analogies in the Near East, 6. g. the various 
temples erected by Thutmost III at Semma, the sculptures and titula- 
ture of Hatshepsut,!* the exceptional activity of Akhnaton, and in 
general royal buildings and inscriptions: the last show a passion for 
self-justification as well as for magnificence. Temple-building, sculp- 
ture, inscriptions (sometimes in two languages) remained in vogue 
during the Hellenistic period, which added the use of coins and their 


το σι W., XXXIII (1940), p. 281. Luke 22, 25 shows popular awareness 
of the implications of euergetes. 

11 Κλεοπάτρας θεᾶς ᾿Αφροδίτης τῆς καὶ Φιλομήτορος (Ptolemaica, pp. 5 ff.) 
perhaps implies that Cleopatra is called Aphrodite on one plane, 
Philometor on another. 

12%. Seidl, Der Eid im ptoleméischen Recht (Diss., Munich, 1929), 
pp. 12 ff. (ibid., pp. 33 ff. on Wilcken, Urk. Ptol.-Z., 110, ii, 39f. as 
rating an oath by the royalties above oaths in temples) ; Roberts-Skeat- 
Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1936), pp. 80 f. 

13On the date cf. Ptolemaica, pp. 16 ff. (on the other side P. Roussel, 
Rev, Et, Anc., XLI [1939], pp. 5ff.). For earlier Ptolemaic parallels 
ef. Harv, Stud. Class. Phil., XLI (1930), pp. 51f. Flamininus is twice 
mentioned before a deity in a dedication (ibid., p. 52, n. 3), but I do 
not know parallels in ruler-worship. 

1. J, H. Breasted, C. A. H., II, p. 85; K. Sethe, Abhandl. Preuss. Akad., 
1932, No. 4. Some divine titulature of kings in earlier Egypt is intended 
to glorify the cult of the god concerned (H. Kees, Agypten, p. 174). 
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legends,!® epithets, fictitious genealogies, the circulation of prophecies, 
and court poetry. The supreme master of the art was Augustus, and 
his successors continued the tradition.*® 

So far as our scanty evidence goes, there are indications of court- 
historiography 17 but none of court-poetry in this later Egypt, till 
we come to the lost poem of Theodorus (Suidas, s.v.) on the great 
Cleopatra. The lack, if such it be, can be explained from the fact 
that the later Ptolemies had no cause to appeal to the sentiment of 
the Greek world in general: court-poetry, like costly gifts to Delos 
and Samothrace, belong to an earlier phase. 


(2) The issue of syncretism is raised in connection with the Alex- 
andrian priestly title, found between 131 and 104 B.C., ἱερὸς πῶλος 
Ἴσιδος μεγάλης μητρὸς θεῶν (pp. 71 ff.). O.-B. emphasize that this 
comes from a time of sharp conflict, that it must designate Cleopatra 
III, that the ascription to a queen of a priest and not a priestess is 
exceptional: 18 that in fact the official divine honors of Cleopatra 
III are altogether out of the ordinary (e.g. this recondite term 1 
in place of hiereus, the omission of any mortal name for the queen, 
and the ranking of the priesthood after that of Alexander and of 
the deified kings but before those of the deified queens). They are 
probably right in arguing that the primary meaning is “ Great Isis, 
mother of the gods” rather than “Isis, great mother of the gods” 
(p. 86) and certainly right in maintaining that identification with 
Cybele is directly suggested. Further, if Wilcken’s generally accepted 
restoration of P. Petrie, III, 1, ii, 6f. is correct, Berenice, probably 
Berenice II, had been called “Isis, mother of the gods” (p. 77)— 
perhaps in accordance with court usage and not from the whim of 
an individual dedicator (p. 79): and “ mother of the gods” does not 
refer to Berenice’s two sons. (I agree, but, since the title appears 
in the tenth year of Ptolemy III, might it not at one and the same 
time refer to Cybele and also make a delicate allusion to the deifica- 
tion of the small daughter who died in his ninth year?) ?° 


15Cf. J. G. Milne, Ancient Egypt (1928), pp. 37 ff.; Tarn, Greeks in 
Bactria and India, pp. 131 f., 181; the “ municipal issues ” of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, 2nd ed., p. 763); the 
lengthy legends of Parthian coins, etc. 

16 No Hellenistic monarchy had any sustained singleness of loyalty 
that bears comparison, and no Hellenistic epithet had the effectiveness of 
Augustus. Cf. in general M. P. Charlesworth, Proc. Brit. Acad., XXIII 
(1937); L. Berlinger, Beitr. 2. inoffiziellen Titulatur d. rém, Kaiser 
(Diss., Breslau, 1935); H. Mattingly, C.A.H., XII, pp. 715 ff. (above 
all his remark, about the programmatic character of coins, that there 
were far fewer rival claims on people’s attention then than now). 

170.-B., pp. 118; 145; 178; 177, n. 1; 179. 

18 Tsis had priests, and this may have been meant to emphasize Cleo- 
patra’s identification with her. 

19 Which suggests Alexandrian learning—just as some themes of the 
Pergamene Altar point to men of erudition. Scholars presumably re- 
turned after the enforced flight at the beginning of the reign of Euergetes 
II: ef. P. Oxy., 1241, ii, 16 ff. (with the comment of Grenfell and Hunt, 
X, p. 100). 

20 Or. Gr. Inscr. Sel., 56. 
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Isis was called “ great” and “ mother of the god (i.e. Horus),” 74 
but she could not be “mother of the gods,” except in an honorific 
sense 22 or in virtue of an identification with some other goddess.?* 
Borrowing of Cybele’s title is more likely than coincidence, and O.-B. 
suggest that Timotheus may be ultimately responsible (p. 80), since 
he had been concerned with Sarapis at Alexandria and with Cybele 
at Pessinus, and since there are frequent references to the Mother 
in Alexandrian poetry 25 as contrasted with few indications of her 
cult = Egypt—which argues for court rather than popular interest 
(p. 79). 

This may be true. Yet (1) if Timotheus had established this 
equation, we should expect to find the Mother in some form among 
the deities equated with Arsinoe II; (2) these poets do not use the 
forms μεγάλη μήτηρ and μήτηρ θεῶν and, furthermore, they have very 
little to say about Sarapis and Isis and nothing about Alexander— 
which suggests that they were concerned with matters of interest to 
the literary world in general and, while glorifying the Ptolemaic 
house, did not emphasize its domestic preferences; 25 (3) references 
in Philo (p. 224, n. 40 infra), P. Oslo., I, 158 (= Preisendanz, 
P. Gr. Mag., XXXVI, 158) ,?° and astrological texts 57 to galloi make 
it probable that there was more Cybele-worship in Egypt than we 
know; 78 (4) “Mother of the gods,’ and “Great Mother” were 
fairly well known in earlier Greece, and their attachment to the cult 
at Pessinus is probably just part of its hellenization; accordingly, 
we do not here need to attach much importance to Pessinus.”® 


210.-B., p. 19; οὗ, R. V. Lanzone, Diz. mitol. egiz., 829, 833, 813, 825. 
(But O.-B., p. 20 on the etymology of Μεθύερ is at best doubtful; 


Professor William F. Edgerton favors “ great flood.”’) 

22E.g. Dionysius Periegetes, 355 f. Ῥώμην... μητέρα πασάων πολίων 
(and the description of Zeus as “father of gods and men”). 

23In A. H. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Third 
Series, I (Chester Beatty Gift), pp. 82, 93, Isis is mother of Amun. 
Nut is naturally mother of the gods (Lanzone, 394); but we find also 
Thueris called “die die Gétter gebar” (G. Roeder in Roscher, ἴσα. V, 
cols. 890, 902). Neith is “ Géttermutter in Denderah ” (A. Rusch, R.-E., 
XVI, col. 2217; οἵ. Drexler in Roscher, III, cols. 435, 440 for her as 
mother of kings and of dead men) ; Hathor is “ die Mutter der Miitter ” 
(Drexler in Roscher, I, col. 1857). 

24 Add Callimachus, Ep., 40, iepén . . . Δινδυμήνης. 

25 BR. Visser, Gétter und Kulte im ptolemdischen Alexandrien, pp. 49 f. 

26 Coupled with περικαθάρτης (cf. Eitrem’s note, p. 75 and Didache, 
3, 4; also W. L. Knox, Journ, Theol. Stud., XL [1939], pp. 146 ff.). 

27. Cumont, L’Egypte des astrologues, pp. 132 f.; Nock, Gnomon, XV 
(1939), p. 364. (In the Gnomon of the Idios Logos, ὃ 112, 1. 244, γάλλος 
probably means just “eunuch,” as P. M. Meyer thinks [Jurist. Pap., 
p. 344]; but the religious sense seems certain in the astrological texts.) 

28 Cf. also W. Weber, Agypt.-griech. Terrak., p. 170. O.-B., p. 85 raise 
the question of the possible relevance of the Phrygia grammata. I sus- 
pect that it was a learned Euhemerizing work, bearing on the old 
problem (Herodotus, II, 2) of the claims of Egypt and Phrygia for 
priority in culture: for continued interest in this, cf. Wendland’s 
note on Hippolytus, Ref., V, 7, 4 (p. 79) and Tertullian, Nat., I, 8. 

39 For p. 80, n. 3 note MHTPOZ OEQN ITEZZINE(I) A> on coins of 
Pessinus assigned to the second or first century B.C. (Head, p. 748; 
ibid., p. 649, MHTHP ΘΕΩΝ at Briula). 
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The equation of Isis-Cybele was certainly made, e. g. at Delos and 
in the Madinet Madi hymns,*° I, 20: 


μητέρα δὴ κλῇζουσι θεῶν Kat Θρήϊκες ἄνδρες 


“The Thracians also—as well as other people in general, or other 
men in Egypt *‘—invoke thee as mother of the gods.” O.-B. are 
probably right in arguing that the reference is primarily to Thracians 
settled in Egypt.2? I, 15: Θρᾷκες καὶ “EAAnves καὶ ὅσσοι BdpBapot 
eiot emphasizes “ Thracians” and distinguishes them from _bar- 
barians; we hear later of Syrians, Lycians, Thracians, Greeks, and 
Egyptians—all from the Ptolemaic orbit as it had been.** Further, 
ITI, 30-31 describes the men of the Arsinoite Nome as of all 
races. The author, though knowing Egyptian tradition or what 
passed as such,** may well be a hellenized Thracian who thought of 


80 §. ἢ). α., VIII, 548-551; Preisigke-Bilabel, Sammelbuch, 8138-41. 

81 Unless καὶ was inserted metri gratia. In any case, Chaldaeans and 
Egyptians were commonly said to assign this or that planet to a god 
with a Greek name—presumably the native equivalent: cf. F. Cumont, 
Ant. Class., IV (1935), pp. 5ff. Ptolemy, Tetr., II, 3, speaks of the 
inhabitants of Ariana, Gedrosia, Parthia, etc. as worshipping the planet 
Venus as Isis. In I, 18 ᾿Αστάρτην “Apreuiv ce Σύροι κλῇζουσιν ᾿Αναίαν 
read κλήζουσι Navaiay (for Nanaia cf. E. Visser, op. cit., p. 44; F. 
Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, pp. 196 ff. Σύροι has a wide enough 
range of meaning: cf. Pape-Benseler, s.v.). A noteworthy aspect of 
these hymns is the repeated emphasis on the description of Hermouthis 
as Agathe Tyche and of her companion—here Sokonopis (a form of 
Suchos)—as Agathos Daimon (so Suchos himself, IV, 24). His asso- 
ciation with Hermouthis made it particularly natural to give him a title 
early applied to Psoi; but this is another warning against the belief 
that the term Agathos Daimon remains specific. As applied to Helios or 
Crates or Nero, it has its adjectival aspect “luck-spirit, good genius” 
(cf. P. Perdrizet, Terres cuites . . . Fouquet, pp. 73£.; W. W. Tarn, 
J.H.8., XLVIII [1928], pp. 213f.) and states a function, not an 
identity. So various goddesses—and, at Dura, Zeus Olympios trans- 
formed into Ba‘al Shamin—bear the title “ Tyche (or God) of the city”; 
so again the much-discussed term Aion acquired specific attachments in 
later Alexandria and, it seems, in Phoenicia, but is in general primarily 
qualitative or abstract or sonorous. 

82 But their argument from the use of Θρᾷξι, not Θράκῃ in P. Oxy., 
1380, 101 is not strong: we find there ᾿Ινδοῖς, Θεσσαλοῖς, Πέρσαις, Mayors. 

38 Yet neither this passage nor III, 12 ff., with its reference to the good 
king’s power over Asia and Europe, points decisively to an original in 
the third century B.C. The latter combines the Hesiodic concept of the 
good king with a traditional desire to revive Alexander’s empire and 
with an age-long Egyptian aspiration: ef. U. Wilcken, Urk. Ptol.-Z., 
106, 14. 

84 Above all I, 23, with an Egyptian etymology, and IV, 17-20. 8. £. G., 
VIII, 568 indicates a type of man able to play a part in continuing this 
work of interpretation; so also P. Oxy., 1381 where, as here, a god and 
an early king are involved. References such as that in IV, 18 to 
Egyptian records call for some scepticism: thus Diodorus Siculus, I, 55, 
8 appears to preserve genuine Egyptian tradition (cf. C. H. Oldfather 
ad loc.), but I, 96, 2 is an obvious fiction (cf. F. Jacoby, R.-H., VII, col. 
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his fellow-nationals as worshipping the Mother of the gods—whether 
he meant Cybele or some Thracian goddess designated by a descriptive 
epithet.*° 
P What he says of Isis and the Mother is no reflection of ruler- 
worship, old or new, but an equation, and such equations are com- 
monly classified under the formula of syncretism. We may use it: 
but we must, I think, reject the common assumption that such 
syncretism involved a ‘widespread fading of divine individualities, 
and in particular that it made the pantheon less Greek. Some fading 
there was, some fusion: not to speak of Hermanubis, weaker deities 
had always been liable to be absorbed by stronger ones (as Priapus 
absorbed or replaced phallic deities earlier worshipped °° and as 
Curetes, Corybantes, Cabiri approximated to one another). But, in 
name and appearance at least, the Greeks were not the losers: the 
goddess of Ephesus retained her native characteristics, but was called 
Artemis; Ammon even came to be regarded as a Greek god.*? 
Interpretatio graeca meant this, that the Greek nomenclature was 
central; so the art-types of the Greek gods remained and exercised 
influence: the tale of Demeter was applied to the Phrygian mother, 
but not vice versa. (At Dura there was interpretatio of Artemis in 
the opposite direction, but that was in consequence of a considerable 
change in population and culture, and in any event the name Artemis 
survived. ) 

After all, the Hellenistic age is marked by the rise of cults of 
“all the gods” which implies their distinctness; 38 and under the 
Roman Empire, when syncretism is supposed to have grown so much, 


Greek and foreign deities are different entities in the dream-book of 
Artemidorus, and pious men receive one initiation after another. 
Individuality remained even when various deities were recognized as 
constituting a group of kindred figures, M[at|ribus omnium gen- 
tium.2® “Great Isis, mother of the gods” was the easier for that 


2726, 22, and, for the whole problem, W. Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos, 
pp. 125 ff.), as is [Maneth.], V (VI), 1ff.; ef. Josephus, Ant. Jud., I, 
70-1 (stelai erected by offspring of Seth with prophecies of world- 
destruction by fire and flood). I do not believe in the “mostly oblit- 
erated ” inscriptions of Diodorus, I, 27, 6. 

35 Cf, “Hpws. 

8° H. Herter, De Priapo, pp. 9 ff.; also A. B. Cook, Zeus, III, p. 12, n. 3 
on the gradual equation of Erechtheus with Poseidon at Athens, and P. 
Clement, Hesperia, VIII (1939), p. 200 on the possible absorption of an 
Enodia by Artemis. 

87 Roberts-Skeat-Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1936), p. 71, n. 95: 
contrast Arrian, Ind., 35, 8 for earlier feelings. Antiochus Epiphanes 
appears to have acted as though Hadad were Zeus. 

°8 On this cf. O. Kern, Religion ἃ. Griechen, III, p. 126 (and p. 159, 
θεοῖς τοῖς πανταχοῦ at Pergamon). 

°° O.7.L., VII, 887; οἷ. texts, quoted by A. Gétze, Kleinasien, p. 124, 
“alle Wettergitter,” “alle Hepits,” “alle Istars.” Babylonia anticipated 
the Greek practice of equating deities (e.g. W. F. Albright, Journ. Bibl. 
Lit., LIX [1940], p. 103). Cf. in general ee Bertholet, Gétterspaltung 
und Géttervereinigung. Dura provides instructive illustrations of the 
independent cults of kindred deities. 
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“mother of the gods” is after all a descriptive phrase, even if it is 
a descriptive phrase which usually belonged to Cybele.*° 

The identification of deities was largely a matter of propaganda 
(as in earlier Egypt, where we have to reckon with the rivalry of 
priesthoods),*! or of the magical cumulation of power, or of theory, 
In spite of interpretatio, foreign gods were foreign gods, for Cicero 
and Lucian alike: identity reached by defining deities in terms of the 
physikos logos was identity on paper, and panthea signa have an 
element of theory or jeu d’esprit.*? We should not take these things 
too seriously, any more than we should regard the acclamation There 
is one Zeus Sarapis (which means “There is no one like Zeus 
Sarapis”’) as in any sense a denial of the reality of other gods. 


(3) Space forbids a detailed discussion of other important issues 
raised in this book. It is full of valuable suggestions,** and through- 
out solid as well as brilliant. All workers in the Hellenistie field are 
deeply indebted to Otto and Bengtson for what Tarn rightly calls 
“one of the most important works on Hellenistic history which 
have ever appeared.” 


ARTHUR DarBy NOCK. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


*° A closer fusion of Cybele and Demeter might be inferred from Philo, 
Spec. Leg., III, 40-41, where male prostitutes and eunuchs are mentioned 
in connection with the solemn rites of Demeter. Yet Philo does not 
show much acquaintance with the religious practices of paganism; and 
the main “ mysteries ” in literature were those of Demeter; I prefer to 
suppose a confusion on his part. 

“τ Οὗ, G. Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion des alten Agypten, p. 139, 
“Tech habe viele Namen und viele Gestalten. Meine Gestalt ist in jedem 
Gotte. Atum und Horus-Heknu (‘ Horus der Jugendliche’) werden (in 
mir) angerufen”; A. Rusch, R.-H., XVI, col. 2201; H. Kees, ibid., IV A, 
cols. 551 ff.; A. H. Gardiner, op. cit., I, pp. 35 ff. 

42 Cf. Nock, C. A. H., XII, pp. 437 f. and A. B. Cook, Zeus, IIT, p. 139 
on the representation of Tritons with various divine attributes. On 
Hellenistic syncretism, T. A. Brady makes some excellent observations 
in Philological Studies in Honor of Walter Miller (Univ. of Missouri 
Studies, XI, 3 [1936]), pp. 17 ff. 

48E.g. p. 42, n. 5 on princeps magnus in Apuleius, Met., XI, 17 as 
perhaps reflecting late Ptolemaic usage (add that according to XI, 30 
the collegium of Isiac pastophori at Rome was founded in the time of 
Sulla and that the cult at Cenchreae near Corinth might well have been 
based on that at Rome); p. 49, n. 1 on duce Tryphone (which may be 
compared with impulsore Chresto in Suetonius, Claud., 25); p. 58, n. 3 
on the attenuated survival in the Alexandrian mob of the old prerogative 
of the Macedonian military assembly; p. 66 on II Mace. 1 (on which cf. 
now C. C. Torrey, J. A.O.8., LX [1940], pp. 119 ff.) ; pp. 131 and 149, 
n. 2 on the status of queens before the great Cleopatra; p. 137 on the 
conservatism of native scribes; pp. 138f. on the relationship of the 
Philometores to the southern border; pp. 143f. and 150 on Isis- 
Dikaiosyne; pp. 154 f. on the ceremonial use of fire and light. 
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Epuarp NorpEN. Aus altrémischen Priesterbiichern. (Skrifter ut- 
givna av kungl. humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet ὁ Lund, 
XXIX.) Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup; London, Milford, 1939. 
Pp. xiv-+ 300. 18s. 


Words have their meanings. The cheap taunt about “ bigger books 
about smaller subjects ” is as damnable in the world of scholarship 
as the doctrinaire cynicisms which, to their sorrow, have misled 
simple souls in the world at large. For words, have their meanings. 

In his new big book, I will say his great book, announced previ- 
ously, the bibliographers should note, under the title of Altlateinische 
Studien, Norden interprets for us the meanings of the words in two, 
and only two, short, and very short, Latin texts. To do this he has 
mustered a lifetime’s learning of Greek and Latin—language and 
literature, life and religion. He would be well within his rights in 
taking it for granted that a reviewer will at least try to follow his 
author’s example. But I declined to review this book twice, and the 
Cox to my Box will be Nock’s (in Classical Philology). 

It is known from scripture that a prophet is not unknown save 
in his own land. Professor Thomas Fitzhugh now comes into his 
own (p. 229, n. 1 and p. 2351 with n. 2) in a work written by a 
German scholar in exile, published at Lund, and its preface dated 
from Ziirich—this apropos of Norden’s discussion of the metrical 
and rhythmical structure of the song of the Arval brethren: “ Die 
Wiederaufnahme von Untersuchungen tiber die Wesensbeschaffenheit 
des Accents im Saturnier ist zu erwarten ... ; dabei wird sich eine 
Priifung der Arbeiten Fitzhugh’s empfehlen.” Commendable indeed; 
commendable too Norden’s insistence, in the words of Bickel, on 
the fact that “‘ Die griindsiitzliche Stellung des Versbaus auf das 
quantitierende Prinzip bedeutet bei den Rémern niemals (my italics) 
die giinzliche Ausserachtlassung des akzentuierenden.” He continues 
with the hope that “ die Kymographie, die jiingste (my italics again) 
technische Erfindung der Experimentalphonetik ” will lead us from 
the known (the modern) to the unknown (the ancient). The experi- 
mental phoneticians doubtless must be flattered by this sign of 
attention and respect to their doings, at least those of them who 
have not heard of anything more recent than the kymograph, which 
some of them now regard as very old stuff. Norden, however, com- 
mits himself to Pasquali’s theory of the saturnian, which, as I see it, 
must be the result of a desperate attempt to adapt native Italic verse 
to Greek principles (A.J. P., LVIII [1937], p. 487). 

Norden’s latest work, which, if he had written no other, would have 
made him famous, falls into two parts in the proportion of about one 


*One of the too numerous misprints is here: Fitzhug. On p. 190: for 
1920 read 1930; and for CGL VI 55 alterplicem read CGL VI 56 
altriplicem (υ. 1. artiplicem): duplicem, dolosum. P. 4: for wtiqne read 
utique. P. 19, n. 1: for H. Olzcha read K. Olzscha. Misprints are in 
fact more numerous than is usual in works of the series to which this 
belongs. But the difficulties of printing must have been great, and 
Norden himself is aware of it. So I have not thought it worth while 
to make a list of all those that I have observed. 
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to two. The second, and larger, part (pp. 109-280) expounds in minute 
detail the carmen aruale according to an interpretation which has 
been maturing over many years in Norden’s mind, and which has 
from time to time been given to scholars on a smaller scale more 
than once, most recently at the Harvard tercentenary celebration. 
Judgment may now be passed not on the four-page summary of his 
address given in 1936 (disfigured by the misprints of one of our own 
University presses in Oscan, which I can though I ought to be the 
last to forgive, in Greek, to which perhaps we shall have to become 
reconciled, and even in Latin, about which I will say nothing) but 
on a closely knit argument sustained by a wealth of illustration which 
is as rich as anything ever put together by J. E. B. Mayor, and 
which is not only put together, but also (something which Mayor 
never did) put to use. 

Obiter dicta Norden bestows freely as he goes. Two quotations in 
Paulus, hitherto adespota, are now assigned by him (p. 193), acting 
upon a hint of K. O. Miiller, to the Sabinae of Ennius. This is 
much happier than his conjecture (p. 175) that Φῆστοι, ostensibly 
a local name of Latium in Strabo, V, 230, is a mere ghost of Latin 
F esto, standing for finis esto, the reading which Norden (p. 32), 
acting upon a hint of Th. Bergk, advocates in the augural formula 
in Arce, Varro, De L. L., VII, 8, templum tescumque mea finis esto. 
It is a pity that Kent, whose text and translation of this passage are 
roughly handled by Norden (p. 280), had not the opportunity of 
reading Norden’s reconstruction of the formula before he made his 
own; perhaps he might have handled it roughly. And it is amusing 
to observe that the metre of the Sabinae fragments, of which Norden 
writes “Das trochaeische Metrum . . . scheint ein dem Vorgang 
angepasstes troch. System ‘numeris conceptis’ gewesen zu sein,” 
was for Lindsay (Gloss. Lat., ΤΥ [1930], p. 123) rather Saturnian. 

But of course Norden is acquainted, and deals faithfully, with all 
that has been written on the carmen aruale (A. Kilgour, Mnemosyne, 
Ser. 3, VI [1938], pp. 225-240 probably appeared too late for him 
to use, but adds little). In his argument he takes hardly a single 
step for which he fails to furnish authority. The conclusion of it all 
is that the carmen aruale, he contends, is a carmen graecianum, 
Greek in descent and inspiration (p. 248: nicht Konvergenz ... 
vielmehr Descendenz), in form and structure, in everything except 
language, so forcibly withal that dissent will have to command even 
superior force if it is to be heard. And not the carmen aruale merely, 
but also the Twelve Tables, the Forum inscription, the leges sacrae. 
That the earliest era at which Rome was brought under a full stream 
of Greek influence was actually more remote than used to be sup- 
posed is one of the conclusions toward which impressive evidence of 
many kinds has been tending in the last two decades, and Norden’s 
evidence and conclusions are only in line with this present tendency, 
which makes it appear that even the ancient Romans, had they not 
been brought in good time within the orbit of Greek civilisation, pre- 
cocious and rapidly decadent as this early Greek influence is maintained 
to have been, would have emerged upon the page of history as bloody- 
minded bullies, brutes, and barbarians. This extreme conclusion will 
doubtless lead to a reaction. 
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Inevitably Norden had to appeal again and again in this book to 
“ Sprachwissenschaft.” But here he is a master in his own right, 
at least within the two classical languages, and his method in com- 
bining linguistic evidence with the evidence furnished by the history 
of religion is beyond all praise. It is a shining example of what 
these outlying disciplines can do for the history of Greek and Latin 
literature. The combination is one that has been promised and 
attempted before, but the contrast between the performance of Nor- 
den and some unfulfilled hopes, or between the modesty with which 
he exhibits it and immodest pretension elsewhere, is of the strongest. 
Any new consideration of the carmen aruale, for some generations 
of scholars, will start from Norden’s; and his is not likely to be 
bettered unless new materials are first discovered. 

Of course, there are weaknesses. The explanation of aduocapit as 
aduocabitis, with the ancient termination -te (whence -t) of the 
second person plural (cf. φέρετε), later changed by analogy to -tis 
(for -e instead of -is in 2 pl. ef. Paelignian lexe? “legistis ” ?), 
may leave some readers unconvinced, but I cannot number myself 
among them. Then berber “ there, there” may arouse doubts among 
the “cautious,” but “caution” has been known to deny the truth 
as readily as a falsehood. Norden’s rendering of this word is, in 
fact, better supported than many guesses that have gone before, and 
at least as well as any that I could offer. 

There can be no question that he is right in tracing the meaning of 
limen from “threshold” to “boundary” (not “boundary” to 
“threshold 7); but the etymology that he favours goes back to 
Corssen (for Curtius 365 in Walde-Hofmann 803, which he cites, 
read Curtius 368), literally “cross-beam,” ef. limes “ cross-road ” 
and limus “ athwart.”’ Norden condemns deus Limentinus (Ter- 
tullian, Arnobius) as late, and presumably, therefore, also Lima 
(Arnobius), whom he does not mention: but we now have an inter- 
esting Raetic text, in the Magré alphabet, from the Val Camonica 
leima iuvila (see C.P., XXXV [1940], p. 187) i.e. “ Lima Iouia,” 
pre-Roman in date, in which Lima is associated with Jupiter, just 
as Ζεύς is épxeios. Whether Iuno sororia is also to be compared in this 
connexion, I am not sure; Norden naturally brings in the tigillum 
sororium, and the German Schwelle, O.H.G. swelli beside Latin 
solum (French seuil from *solea, O. Fr. swele means “ beam, lintel ” 
as well as “threshold,” see Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Etym. Wtb.), sug- 
gests that tigillum sororium (sor-: sol-, older *suer-: *suel-) is 
literally limen superum “lintel” as contrasted with solum, limen 
inferum “threshold, Schwelle,” conflation with sororiare “ swell” 
(see Mnemosyne, Ser. 2, LIII [1925], p. 413), and also, aetiologically 
at least, with soror, being inevitable. Again, beside leima iuvila one 
would set not merely prestito Ioui (C.I.L., 1ΤῚῚ, 4037, Poetovio) 
but also the Umbrian Prestota cerfia (on which Conway remarked 
“for the formation ef. Lat. antistita, where the verbal is active, as 
here”), and (Tertullian, Ad Nat., II, 11, p. 115, 19) Praestitia dea. 
Prestota, moreover, is associated with Cerfus martius, and the car- 
men aruale addressed to Mars. 


*It must not be inferred that I have not seen or read other explana- 
tions of this form, merely because I do not mention them, 
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So far, however, from using the Iguvine Tables not enough, Nor- 
den, I fear, has in one place used them too much. He appeals (p. 
191, n. 1) to Ταῦ. Iguv. V'a 15, VII ὃ 1 as evidence for believing 
that the college of the Atiedian brotherhood was twelve in number. 
But at V a 15 there is no mention of the number twelve, and the 
appeal to VII b 1 seems to imply that Norden has construed the ace. 
pl. desenduf as if it were'gen. pl. The only other place in which I 
have seen this mistake made is Miss Rosenzweig’s Ritual and Cults 
of Pre-Roman Iguvium, pp. 38, 102 (with n. 1). In the Umbrian 
desenduf refers to the number of victims, not of brethren, and there 
is nothing to suggest that there was one victim offered by each 
brother. Nor can the meaning that the brotherhood had twelve mem- 
bers be extracted from II 2 (pumperias XII). The actual number 
of the brethren, even if it had been stated to be twelve, would not 
be vital to Norden’s argument; it is enough for his interpretation of 
alternet (adv.) in v. 4 of the Arval song that their collegium (actu- 
ally twelve in number, Gellius, VII, 7, 8) carried out some part at 
least of its ritual as a collegium, like the Atiedian college at Iguvium, 
which is also named in the plural (frateer, fratrum, fratrus). Any 
ritual value or mystical value which the number 12 may otherwise 
have had is not strictly relevant. 

In this matter Norden has gone beyond the evidence; in some 
others he has been unduly sceptical. He doubts (pp. 204, 205) the 
connexion of Semo with semen, and of serfe, -ie (hence also of Pael. 
Cerfum) with Ceres. This latter doubt rests upon Schulze’s assertion 
that it is “ Willkiir” to regard the identity of Cerf- and Cer- as 
obvious. But is it? Umbrian has parfa and trahuorfi with rf corre- 
sponding to an older -rs- (ef. Ose. -rr- in kerri); so in Latin 
sobrinus -br- passed from -sr- through the intermediate stage of -fr-. 
In the Paelignian, semunu is better taken as an appellative of cerfum, 
but Norden (pp. 205, 217) follows Buecheler in interpreting sua(d), 
which must be construed with aetatu in the next line, as ‘“ ‘so,’ im 
Sinn von ‘so auch,’ ‘sowie.’” As for the form Marmor beside 
Marmar, about which Norden (p. 225) refuses to commit himself, 
Walde (Lat. Etym. Wtb., 2nd ed., p. 467) suggested that -or arose 
after -m- from the secondary r, but that cannot be the whole story. 
Assimilation and dissimilation of vowels in adjacent syllables in 
spoken Latin (cf. carcer: xdpxapov) is a subject about which we 
need to know more, and about which, if I mistake not, there is more 
to be learned from vulgar Latin inscriptions. P. 238: in the frag- 
ment of the Acta of 240 A. D., discovered in 1914, sense can be made 
out of humis without emendation, but the method is a desperate one 
and would leave a word otherwise unrecorded; nevertheless humor 
Varro, De L. L., V, 24, Lucilius, ibid., humidus Pacuvius justify a 
non-etymological spelling also in humis if that is to be construed as 
the adjective *wmus, here used (in the neuter?) substantivally, 
whence wmeo, umor must derive (Walde, 2nd ed., p. 849): ef. Tab. 
Iguv. 11015 pune... vinu...utur (poscam...uinum... aquam) 
or Ila19 veskla snata “uascula umecta.” P. 297 (Index) 5.0. 
limen: “ vgl. bei II ‘ Grenze.’” But on p. 295 in Index II “ Grenze ” 
is not there. In the Nachtriige, the addition that was promised on 
p. 70, n. 1 is not there. 
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Turning now to the first part of the book (pp. 3-106), I can best 
indicate Norden’s treatment of the augural formula by giving his 
reconstructed text (p. 97) : 


templa tescaque m(eae) fines ita sunto 
quoad ego easte lingua nuncupauero. 


ollaner arbos quirquir est quam me sentio dixisse 
templum tescumque m(ea) f(inis) esto in sinistrum. 
ollaber arbos quirquir est quod me sentio dixisse 
templum tescumque m(ea) f(inis) esto dextrum. 


inter ea conregione conspicione cortumione 
utique ea f(ini) rectissime sensi. 


In his preface Norden tells us how his first attempts to grapple 
with this formula of the augur began half a century ago when at 
Bonn he sat at the feet of Buecheler (to whose memory the present 
work is dedicated), and how he has renewed those attempts again 
and again until he finally reached the conclusions which he now sets 
forth with a powerful array of evidence and argument. 

The merit of his restoration is not merely that he has changed the 
corrupt text recorded by Varro, in such a way as to make sense; 
that is an easy matter, and it has been done I do not know how 
many times before; but that the changes are convincing. They all 
fit together, like the pieces of a puzzle, even the repeated fines, finis 
(fem.), abbreviated each time it oceurs. If the text had been trans- 
mitted on stone instead of in manuscript the abbreviation and the 
gender would have been remarked, but not questioned. As it is 
Norden makes out a strong case both for the abbreviated F (p. 33), 
for the feminine finis in a technical sense (p. 38), and (pp. 4-6) 
also for believing that the source from which Varro took the formula 
was, in the proper sense of the word, primary. He has overlooked 
(p. 3) Rose’s discussion of templum, and he clings to Buecheler’s 
etymology of augur (: augustus, p. 10, n. 1), which, as has often 
been pointed out, auspex makes improbable. But his account of the 
word templum, which is not new, is borne out by the history of Latin 
caelum beside Osean kaila- “shrine, temple,” and he wisely leaves 
guesses about the etymology of tescum, older tesquom, strictly alone 
(p. 20). The form and meaning of this word, in the n. pl. also 
written tescua, point to a quasi-gerundival adjective, used in the 
neuter as a noun (cf. aruom .. . pascuom), to be analysed as 
*te-sc-uo-m, in which te- stands alone, without any convincing ety- 
mology.’ It is clear, however, that the sense required is that of a 
verbal base meaning “ to consecrate, set aside for religious purposes; 
and hence leave unworked, in the rough” or the like. From tescuom, 
tesquom the change to tescum is regular, and tesca followed ana- 
logically. 

The nominatives in 


templa tescaque meae fines . . . sunto 
templum tescumque mea finis esto 


3 Relationship with te- in templom would be more tempting than 
discreet. 
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Norden takes as being in a “sog. parataktisch-appositiv Konstruk- 
tion,” equivalent to templorum tescorumque fines, templi tescique 
finis, and he compares C.I.L., 12, 756 ueicus Furf(ensis) m(aior) 
pars fifeltares (where the last word is doubtless cognate with fideles). 
Such a use of the nominative, standing as an “undefined” case, 
rather than as the casus rectus, is easily defended not merely in 
Latin but in all the Indo-European ‘languages. The new form easte 
must be welcomed into the Latin historical grammars. And the forms 
ollaber, ollaner find their explanation with the help of the suffixes 
-ber (as in berber), -ner (as in Ose. nertrak “ sinistra,” Umb. 
nertru), and the indefinite quirquir;by comparison with Goth. hwar 
“where,” Lith. kur “ where,’ Latin quor, cur, so that its repeated r 
also needs no change nor any hypothetical derivation from s or d. 
The very simplicity of this explanation tells heavily in its favour. 
Finally Norden’s discussion of the structure of the formula not 
only fulfils all the expectations which we might have of the author 
of Die antike Kunstprosa but, incidentally, supports strongly the 
expansions of m. f. as mea finis, meae fines, through the identification 
of the eight-syllable and twelve-syllable or thirteen-syllable members 
which are conspicuous in the construction of the formula as Norden 
has re-written it. The whole of this first part of Norden’s book, 
although it too like the second, is open to criticism in some points 
of detail, proceeds step by step with a rigorously compelling logic. 
It is the most brilliant contribution to the interpretation of a diffi- 
cult Latin text that I have read in many a day, or expect to read in 
as many more. If I have dwelt upon some items of doubt or dis- 
agreement it is because to do so is one of the most useful services 
that can be performed in reviewing a work of such importance, the 
readers of which will be many for years to come. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


Mavriz Scuuster. Tibull-Studien. Beitrige zur Erklirung und 
Kritik Tibulls und des Corpus Tibullianum. Wien, Holder- 
Pichler-Tempsky, 1930. Pp. v-+ 201. 


That a book which appeared in 1930 should be the subject of a 
review published in 1942 needs a word of explanation. My first 
intention was to discuss Paul Postgens’ recent monograph on Tibullus 
entitled Tibulls Ambarvalgedicht. But as I studied its character 
and background it became increasingly clear that Postgens’ work 
was concerned with an aspect of Tibullian scholarship of which 
Mauriz Schuster’s Tibull-Studien was a far more important repre- 
sentative. I say “representative” advisedly because, apart from 
the elements which may be attributed directly to Schuster’s personal 
ability as a scholar and critic, the book as a whole represents the 
culmination of a critical. method which had its beginning in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and inaugurated a new phase 
in the study of Tibullus. This method, I believe, is capable of pro- 
ducing better results than any other when it is competently han- 
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dled, and, since Schuster develops its use to the fullest possible 
extent, his book deserves the serious attention of all students of 
Tibullus. From it one can look back profitably on what has been 
achieved and forward to what remains to be done and in this sense 
as well as because of its intrinsic value it represents a milestone in 
Tibullian scholarship. 

Schuster’s book, however, does not appear to have received the 
recognition it deserves in this country or abroad. It has not been 
reviewed in Classical Philology or in this Journal, and references to 
it in articles on Tibullus within the last ten years are scarce. Hence 
there seemed to be justification for calling it to the attention of 
classical scholars now in spite of the relatively long time which has 
elapsed since its publication. I gratefully acknowledge the space 
accorded me by my fellow editors which has made historical and 
critical treatment possible. But generous as it is, I could not do 
justice to both Schuster and Postgens within its limits. It there- 
fore seemed advisable to devote the present discussion entirely to 
Schuster’s book and to reserve Postgens’ monograph for the next 
issue of this Journal. The fundamental principles of both scholars 
are essentially the same and an adequate discussion of them here 
will permit succinctness in dealing later with the more recent work. 

Schuster begins his book with a critique of recent Tibullian 
scholarship. Presumably he did not go back to the work of Joseph 
Justus Sealiger and his critical heirs, because Scaliger’s approach 
to the basic problem of interpreting Tibullus has been thoroughly 
discredited since the end of the nineteenth century. Yet the prob- 
lem itself remains and has been the chief concern of every critic 
since the Renaissance who has attempted to elucidate Tibullus’ train 
of thought and method of composition. Hence a few words about 
Sealiger will serve to present this problem as it was first conceived 
as well as the first attempt at its solution. 

In the first place Sealiger detected confusion in the traditional 
order of the verses. In many elegies he missed an even flow of verse 
and thought, a continuity and integrity, which could reasonably be 
expected of a poet distinguished for his purity and elegance. To 
explain this flaw, Scaliger assumed that the text had suffered violent 
dislocation in transmission and his assumption furnished his remedy. 
It was to transpose verses and groups of verses in such a way as to 
eliminate the confusion and préduce elegies which possessed the 
qualities which had been found lacking. In carrying out his method 
Scaliger was so generous in his transpositions that he was left ulti- 
mately with eleven poems instead of ten in Book I and seven in- 
stead of six in Book II. Indeed, of the sixteen poems of the first 
two books, Sealiger reproduced less than half according to the 
manuscript tradition. 

Now, had Sealiger been able to explain how the traditional text 
had become so completely confused as to require his numerous and 
radical “ restorations,’ for that, of course, is what he considered his 
transpositions, his work would still deserve serious consideration. 
But he himself offers no adequate explanation and on close exami- 
nation his whole method turns out to be wholly unjustified and 
purely arbitrary. Yet he had discerned a real problem which had 
escaped previous editors, including Muretus, and, although Volpi in 
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his edition of 1749 rightly expelled Sealiger’s transpositions from the 
text (they had been retained by Broekhuisen as right and obvious) 
with the words: si veterum codicum ordo servatur, omnia perspicua, 
nitida, facilia esse (ostendi), the fundamental problem still existed: 
how to explain the apparent lack of logical continuity in Tibullus’ 
train of thought. 

Of subsequent scholars, some returned to Scaliger’s method of 
transposition. Of these, each justified his particular transpositions by 
a hypothesis of dislocation expressly elaborated for his immediate 
purpose and hence of no general validity. Others approached the 
matter by assuming interpolations or dividing the elegies into parts 
which balanced each other with arithmetical precision. Others, more 
lenient, were content to point out a more general symmetry and in 
this they came nearer to a certain aspect of the poet’s art, his inher- 
ent feeling for a harmony which is far removed from any self- 
imposed arithmetical formula. But all this work contributed very 
little to the problem of understanding the chief peculiarity of 
Tibullus’ poetry. 

In the meantime Moriz Haupt had shown that the problem with 
which Sealiger and his successors had dealt mechanically was sub- 
ject to a radically different approach. In a paper delivered before 
the Berlin Academy in 1857 (Opuscula, III, 1, pp. 30-41) he makes 
the following statement: aber notig ist es anlass und absicht, 
grundgedanken und grundstimmung der elegien sich zu _heller 
anschauung zu bringen, gleichsam das bette zu erkennen in dem 
die bewegliche welle der gedanken, von wechselndem lichte be- 
schienen, hinstromt. In other words, the new approach was to be 
preponderantly psychological. 

The method suggested by Haupt was adopted by Vahlen and Leo, 
to name but two of many, with positive results. Where others had 
attempted to impose their preconceptions upon the poetry of Tibul- 
lus, the new school accepted it as it was and attempted to under- 
stand it as such. They studied the poet’s mental processes, the 
motives that dominated his mind, native and foreign literary influ- 
ence, and the technique of construction and language through which 
the final product of poetry was achieved. The results which can be 
obtained by this method of investigation stand forth conspicuously 
in Schuster’s work and I return to it now. 

As I mentioned before, Schuster begins with a critique of recent 
Tibullian scholarship. After proclaiming his allegiance to the 
method of Leo and Vahlen he devotes some ten pages to the work 
of Jacoby, van Wageningen, and Witte, the three scholars since 
Leo who have broken most conspicuously with his method. I need 
not go into Schuster’s detailed refutations, for his own conclusions 
are diametrically opposed to theirs, and if his are fundamentally 
correct, as I believe, theirs are not. Here I would only indicate 
that Jacoby finds in most of Tibullus’ poems a vague and unskillful 
patchwork of borrowed ideas, the work of a talented dilettante; that 
van Wageningen considers Tibullus an “Ideenfliichtiger und als 
soleher gehért er zu den Menschen mit mangelhafter zerebraler 
Secundiir-Funktion ”; that Witte returns to the long discarded 
method of purely mathematical analysis. 
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Schuster defines the first part of his program on page 14. He 
will investigate 1) the character of Tibullus’ method of composition 
in general and the development and working up of his poetical mo- 
tives in particular; 2) the influence of Greek poetry, particularly 
Hellenistic, on Tibullus’ method of composition; 3) the relation 
between Tibullus’ poetry and one of the other arts. 

With regard to the first, it is Schuster’s contention that the germ 
concept (“ Keimzelle”) of an elegy is an idea, emotion, or event 
which serves primarily to put the poem into motion and not to bind 
it together as a whole. Consequently he is reluctant to use such 
terms as “ Hauptgedanke” or “eigentliches Thema” since they 
imply the integrated treatment of a single theme. Even where Tibul- 
lus returns to his first motive, as in I, 1 and 7; II, 5, at the end of 
an elegy, the return serves more as a reminder of the original point 
of departure than as the final development of a main theme, for 
between the motive’s presence at beginning and end the poet may 
have abandoned it completely. Furthermore in several elegies there 
is no return to the first motive, but the poet ends on a scene which 
furnishes a suitable climax by its brilliance and charm (I, 3 and 
10; II, 1). From the introductory motive, Tibullus’ thought glides 
easily from subject to subject and image to image without abrupt 
or offensive transition. For the germ of each new conception lies in 
its predecessor and the transitions are often clearly indicated in 
transitional words or verses. As Schuster emphasizes, we have no 
right to call these various images digressions, as is generally done, 
for they are integral parts of the poem and in length and importance 
they outweigh the initial motive. 

All this, I believe, is substantially correct, but the question of 
general integrity remains. Have we in an elegy of Tibullus nothing 
more than a series of separate parts, each of which is connected 
directly with its immediate predecessor and successor alone? Or is 
there something else, apart from the literary style in which they are 
expressed, to make the parts into a coherent whole? 

Schuster’s answer lies in his detailed analysis of I, 7 and 3. In 
I, 7 he sees a poem all parts of which are connected, in fact or spirit, 
with the personality of Messalla to whom the poem is addressed. 
This is quite clear except for the Bacchus-Osiris myth, the part of 
the poem which is furthest removed from the first cause, the birth- 
day and triumph of Messalla. Schuster explains it by assuming 
that Egypt was the land of Messalla’s most glorious activity. But 
his reasoning is feeble. For, even if this were so (and there is no 
evidence that it was), the description of the Osiris myth per se can 
hardly be thought to stand in close relation with one of Egypt’s 
Roman conquerors. Recalling, however, that Messalla appears as 
one of the speakers in Maecenas’ Symposium where he speaks fer- 
vently in praise of wine (Servius on Aeneid, VIII, 310), we under- 
stand the personal connection. Tibullus moves from Egypt, a scene 
of Messalla’s military activity, to Osiris, an Egyptian god. He 
identifies him with Bacchus and praises the civilizing force of wine, 
a discovery of Bacchus-Osiris. Here he is on a subject dear to the 
heart of his patron and particularly suited to the genial occasion of 
the poem: Messalla’s birthday. This is the real connection, I be- 
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lieve, and once established it completes the argument that every 
part of the poem is directly related to Messalla’s achievements, 
circumstances, or interests. 

In I, 3, on the other hand, Schuster shows that the common ele- 
ment is the poet’s state of mind. He is lying sick in Coreyra. The 
various moods which he expresses flow out of and away from each 
other easily so that the last, a joyous excitement of the imagina- 
tion, is the antithesis of the melancholy expressed in the first. Yet 
each thought or twist of the imagination is in keeping with the 
shifting moods of the original situation and they are all reflections 
or aspects of the same state of mind. The poem has a psychological 
integrity to balance the variety of the parts. 

Schuster adds briefer analyses of I, 4 and II, 6 to those just men- 
tioned and states that all elegies of the first two books except II, 2 
confirm the conclusions which he has already drawn. This I would 
not dispute in so far as the general movement of thought is con- 
cerned. But as to the element which gives each poem its larger 
coherence, an investigation of each along the lines followed in the 
investigation of I, 7 and 3 would have been illuminating. To say 
nothing of II, 1 and 5 which present particular problems, a com- 
parison of some of the love poems such as I, 5 and 6 whieh spring 
essentially from the same situation (disappointed love) yet are quite 
different in the moods into which the poet falls and in the general 
tone would surely have helped us to understand Tibullus’ mentality 
more profoundly. 

On page 33 Schuster begins his search for manifestations of the 
same method of composition in other poets. In Vergil he finds a 
number of short passages in the Eclogues, but the similarity is funda- 
mentally weak because the problem is not to find occasional exam- 
ples in other poets of image slipping into image in a manner remi- 
niscent of Tibullus but to find other poems written throughout in 
this way. In this regard Schuster points to three odes of Horace 
(I, 3; II, 13; III, 4), adding that these three are substantially all. 

The similarity is valid, I believe, but not the limitation. Granting 
that in the odes mentioned by Schuster the thought glides easily 
from image to image away from the initial motive, I would question 
whether this is more conspicuous in I, 3, for instance, than in IV, 9 
where the power of poetry to confer immortality leads to an en- 
comium of Lollius in particular, followed by the general definition 
of the man who may rightly be called beatus. Or than in IV, 4 
where the labored lines on Drusus’ campaign give way, through 
mention of an ancestor, to the incomparably fine passage on Roman 
tenacity. I could name many other examples but these must suffice 
to illustrate my opinion that the possibility of legitimate compari- 
son between the odes of Horace and the elegies of Tibullus with 
regard to composition is much greater than is admitted by Schuster. 

Schuster begins his treatment of Alexandrian influence on page 
37. He rightly sees very little similarity between the highly artificial 
structure of Catullus, 68 which he assumes to be Hellenistic and 
that of a Tibullian elegy. But in the elegiac hymn, εἰς λουτρὰ τῆς 
ἸΠαλλάδος, of Callimachus, Schuster discerns a similarity to Tibul- 
lus in the way the thought flows away from the main subject, Athena, 
in the digression of lines 17-28. This is quite so, but, as Schuster 
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recognizes, we have here a real digression, introduced purely for 
the sake of variety and embellishment and not constituting an in- 
tegral part of the whole. Also, when the fact is considered that 
Hellenistic digressions usually serve to display the author’s recon- 
dite learning, it becomes clear that Tibullus was little influenced by 
this aspect of Hellenistic poetry. For least of all the great poets 
of his age was Tibullus concerned with literary abstruseness. 

Coming now to anaphora as a device which Tibullus uses fre- 
quently to introduce a new thought or image, Schuster does not see 
in it a particular sign of Hellenistic influence. He points out that 
Callimachus in his Hymns uses it mostly in the rhetorical manner 
to emphasize a particular thought or some aspect of it and denies . 
that it is found in the early Greek elegists used as Tibullus uses it. 
This last contention, however, is subject to another point of view. 
Granted that the use of anaphora in Tyrtaeus, frag. 9, 1-9, Diehl?, 
not mentioned by Schuster, is part of a priamel or catalogue of ex- 
amples chosen to illustrate and enforce a particular point, the 
anaphora nevertheless plays no small part in binding the different 
images into a whole and its use in this fashion is as old as Homer 
(Iliad, TX, 378-87). Hence in its general use to emphasize the rela- 
tionship between different images Tibullus had examples before him 
from the beginning of Greek literature. 

On the problem of Tibullus’ material indebtedness to other au- 
thors Schuster seems to me to exercise admirable discretion. It is 
obvious that Tibullus was well acquainted with Greek and Latin 
literature and that he often drew consciously or unconsciously on the 
common thesaurus of loci communes, notions, conceits, and even 
phrases which had become part of his intellectual equipment. But 
it is equally obvious that he used this material to fashion poems 
which are original in conception and execution and Schuster does 
not fall into the common error of “ Quellenforschung ” of mistaking 
reflections of a common literary inheritance for slavish imitation. 

Finally Schuster terminates the first part of his book by com- 
paring Tibullus’ method of composition with the art of music. This 
comparison, first suggested by Crusius in 1888 and resumed by 
Ponchont in 1930 (Mélanges Paul Thomas, p. 573), is developed to 
its fullest extent by Schuster. He emphasizes the way in which the 
poet’s motives follow each other through transitional passages and 
represent variations on a limited number of themes; he analyzes 
what little we know of types of ancient music which present a simi- 
larity; and he lays modern musical forms under contribution. Such 
comparisons are apt to be hazardous because of differences in the 
essential nature of the arts which are compared. Yet they can be 
instructive and Schuster’s exposition leads to profitable reflection 
and finer understanding of the poet’s mentality. 

In the second part of his book (pp. 65-112) Schuster studies the 
limited number of motives in Tibullus’ poetry in an attempt to form 
a conception of the poet’s personality. He argues that Tibullus 
represents an idyllic conception of country life which he associates 
with the sentimental city dweller and that the poet’s actual participa- 
tion in rough country work was limited to vagaries and dreams. That 
his attitude is idyllic cannot be denied, but neither can the fact that 
he owned a place in the country. Is it impossible, then, that Tibul- 
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lus with his genuine love of the country should not have derived pleas- 
ure from working about his own place and so have increased the 
feeling of intimacy with the Jand which we find idyllically expressed 
in his poetry? At least Horace did more on his Sabine farm than to 
lie in the shade and write poetry about it (Ep., I, 14, 49) and yet 
he can be quite idyllic when writing of his Sabine farm. In other 
words, I am somewhat suspicious of the theory that some time spent 
behind the plow would cure a poet who genuinely loved the country 
from ever speaking of it poetically. 

There is little to be said on Tibullus’ attitude toward war. Schus- 
ter holds rightly that the poet went off to war with Messalla in spite 
of a natural aversion. It is clear that he had a sincerely peaceful 
character but could also do his duty as well. An interesting ques- 
tion remains, however, which Schuster does not touch: in what ¢a- 
pacity did Tibullus accompany Messalla? Was he a member of the 
cohors amicorum of the latter as suggested by the word contuber- 
nalis in the Vita, and, if so, to what extent did the cohort partici- 
pate in actual hostilities? Also what of his dona militaria? Were 
they bestowed on anyone who had not won them on the field of 
battle? When we are dealing with a poet’s personality these things 
may be important. 

There follow treatments of Tibullus’ pietas and paupertas. The 
treatment accorded the latter is eminently sane in that Schuster 
realizes that few things depend more on the personal point of view 
than the evaluation of material possessions in general terms. The 
right conclusion is drawn that Tibullus was as far removed from 
penury on the one side as from the great fortunes of his day on the 
other. As to the poet’s candid pietas toward the traditional rites 
and gods of old Roman religion in an age of enlightenment, I share 
Schuster’s opinion that it had very little or nothing to do with the 
“revival ” fostered by Augustus. It sprang, rather, from the poet’s 
natural inclination toward the simple and the traditional, the close 
association of the old paganism with the country life which he loved, 
and the nostalgic aura which surrounds age-old institutions in the 
eyes of those who favor them when they see them losing their influ- 
ence. I cannot agree, however, that Tibullus in his treatment of 
magic was a “ganz Romantiker, der uralte Vorstellungen in seiner 
Poesie lebendig werden liisst.” Apart from the fact that many of 
the concepts are “ literary ” in that they had been the loci communes 
of the subject for centuries, Schuster’s definition seems to imply 
that Tibullus realized the primitive position of magic in man’s 
spiritual development and was attracted to it for somewhat the same 
reasons which caused him to dwell on the Golden Age. But the fact 
is that Tibullus was interested in magic only in so far as it affected 
the immediate concern of a love affair and his words are singularly 
untinged by the yearning with which he generally speaks of things 
ast. 

i Finally, Schuster comes to the erotic motive in which the problem 
of distinguishing the experienced from the imagined occupies first 
place. After pointing out factual inconsistencies between the vari- 
ous poems, Schuster argues that we have no good reason for doubt- 
ing the reality of Delia, Nemesis, and Marathus but that the episodes 
in which they figure are a mixture of reality, imagination, and the 
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commonplaces of ancient erotic poetry. He will not grant Tibullus 
the capability of profound and shattering emotions and attributes 
his recourse to extraneous material to a lack of personal experience. 

It is true, of course, that Tibullus does not show the passionate 
intensity of Catullus with whom Schuster compares him. But it is 
worth noting that in comparing these poets we are also comparing 
different literary forms. Catullus’ normal means of expressing his 
love is the epigram, a form suited by its brevity to the concentrated 
treatment of a single emotion. But, when he writes a longer poem 
in the elegiac meter (68B), the complete concentration on his own 
emotions which we associate with his epigrams is cast aside, although 
the poem begins and ends with his own love affair, and much ma- 
terial is introduced which does not derive from personal experience. 
In this matter I believe that the length of the poem had a great deal 
to do with the change of character in the poetry (Cahan’s chapters 
on Callimachus’ epigrams and elegies are illuminating in this regard ) 
and we should not expect an emotional intensity from Tibullus 
which Catullus could not or would not sustain in his longer poem 
in the elegiac meter, that is, in an elegy as we generally define it. 
Here we may also observe that Propertius too, who was emotionally 
more profound than Tibullus, does not give us so pure a concentra- 
tion upon self even in his shorter erotic elegies as we find in Catul- 
lus’ epigrams. So I hesitate to attribute Tibullus’ introduction of 
non-personal material to the assumption alone that he needed to 
do so in order to fill out his lack of personal experience. Surely 
the form in which he was writing had something to do with the 
matter. 

Schuster treats the subject of Marathus and Tibullus’ Μοῦσα 
παιδική With plain common sense and protests against pudibund 
attempts to purify the poet’s memory of an immorality which was 
not immoral in his own time. I also find his arguments convincing 
that the Marathus elegies were written earlier than those concerned 
with Delia. 

Schuster’s third section (pp. 115-179) is entitled “ Beitriige zur 
Textkritik des Corpus Tibullianum.” After reviewing the editions 
of Levy (Teubner, 1927) and Calonghi (Corpus Paravianum, 1928), 
he states his own views as to the MS tradition. He agrees with Levy 
that the Vaticanus (V) cannot be a simple copy of the Ambrosianus, 
rightly emphasizes the value of the Fragmentum and the Excerpta 
Frisingensia, and indicates the importance of the second hand in V. 
He then proceeds to deal with some fifty disputed readings of which 
thirty-two belong within the first two books of the Corpus. In his 
method he combines respect for the MS tradition, careful examina- 
tion of the context, and general considerations of style. The results 
on the whole are attractive, although by the very nature of the 
problem the conclusions are often too subjective to win general 
approbation. Nevertheless, Schuster’s influence on Levy’s second 
Teubner edition (1937) 1 is well worth noting. Twenty-two read- 
ings suggested by Schuster which are not in the text of the first 
edition are adopted in the second and seventeen defended by Schus- 
ter which appear in the first are kept unchanged in the second. 
Hight readings of the first edition appear again in the second in 


* At this time Levy had changed his name to Lenz. 
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spite of Schuster’s proposed changes and only three which appear 
in the first and are defended by Schuster are changed in the second, 

The book ends with a chapter on Tibullus’ influence on German 
poetry with emphasis on the poets of the “ Gottinger Dichterbund ” 
(pp. 183-201). It is, as Schuster confesses, a supplement to Wil- 
helm’s discussion in Satura Viadrina Altera. In mentioning it, for 
lack of space precludes discussion, I would eall the attention of 
those who are interested in the poet’s “ Nachleben” to the many 
references scattered throughout the outstanding commentary of 
Kirby Flower Smith. They do much to complete the picture of 
which only one aspect is treated by Schuster. 

In closing this review I would like to express the hope that the 
importance of Schuster’s Tibull-Studien has been demonstrated. In 
spite of strictures and differences of opinion, it may well be con- 
sidered one of the very best books in the long history of Tibullian 
scholarship. Its method is sound, its scholarship comprehensive, 
and the author’s literary taste and common sense constitute no small 
part of its excellence. The student of Tibullus cannot afford to 
neglect it. 


Henry T. RowE.t. 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Wotr Sremie. Studien zur Ars poetica des Horaz. Interpretation 
des auf Dichtkunst und Gedicht beziiglichen Hauptteiles (Verse 
1-294). Wiirzburg-Aumiihle, K. Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 147. 
RM. 4.50. 


Except its introduction (pp. 1-9), this Berlin dissertation is 
written throughout in the form of a regular commentary, following 
the order of the lines in its text and using no principle of organiza- 
tion but that of the Ars poetica itself; to the clearer establishment 
of which, indeed, a great part of the comment is devoted. The intro- 
duction is a forceful assertion of Dr. Steidle’s distrust of what he 
considers excessive dependence upon Greek analogues for an interpre- 
tation of Horace’s work, and especially of its arrangement and 
organisation. “Alle griechischen Analogien,’”’ says Steidle (p.7), 
“haben . .. nur insoweit Sinn und Zweck, als sie dem unmittelbaren 
Verstiindnis Horazens dienen.” The difficulty about such a statement 
of principle is that nobody would contest it; whereas there must be 
great disagreement as to what it should mean in practise, since the 
crucial word, unmittelbar, is left to individual definition. Actually, 
the principle so stated is the one which guided the researches the 
results of which Steidle questions or condemns; and in fact its appli- 
cation in this commentary is not at all such as to differentiate the 
work generically from that of other commentators since Norden, 
with whom Steidle is in fundamental disagreement only upon points 
of detail. His own use of the principle, which is not uniform or 
wholly consistent, apparently requires that it be generalised to 
exclude all extraneous material except where the text studied itself 
establishes its relevance. This is in theory excellent, of course; but 
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its unnecessarily rigid application occasions some inconveniences. 
The most important and most inexplicable of these is Steidle’s 
frequent and apparently methodic neglect of relevant statements of 
Horace himself which occur after verse 294 of the Ars poetica, where 
the formal commentary ends. It is true that there is danger in an 
exclusive recourse to Horatian usage to explain Horatian terms,’ but 
it is also dangerous to interpret any single occurrence without 
reference to all others, and correspondences in thought where there 
are no verbal parallels require the same treatment as words. The 
problem before the interpreter of a theoretical work like the Ars 
poetica is that of penetrating beyond all single and contextually 
limited expressions to the total thought in which the ideas so particu- 
larly expressed are component parts, intelligible at last only as such, 
only in their relation to that context, of the author’s thought as a 
whole. Steidle’s commentary by no means lacks suggestiveness in this 
respect, but too often he interprets his methodic commitments as con- 
fining him to suggestion; notably for example when he rejects the 
hypothesis of a stoic element in the Ars poetica (p. 65 and n. 68) 
and speaks in contrast of its “ peripatetic orientation ” (p. 66, n. 69). 
One would willingly hear more of such things; but because “von 
Quellenanalyse hier abgesehen worden ist,” Steidle excuses himself 
for obtruding even so much. Yet, if these adjectives are at all 
relevant to Horatian theory, the fact that they are not exclusively so 
is not a proper reason for leaving their meanings unprecise, and it is 
hard to agree that expansion here would not serve “dem unmit- 
telbaren Verstiindnis Horazens ” at least as well as the rather over- 
explicit paraphrases with which at some other places Steidle glosses 
his text (e. g. pp. 14-16, on aegri somnia in v. 7, or pp. 63-64, on the 
structure of v. 102); for, in spite of principle and theory, Steidle 
may fairly be judged to have exceeded the limit of legitimate removal 
from his text quite as often as the average of his predecessors. 

He makes a good deal of Vahlen’s axiom that the Ars poetica is a 
Kunstwerk, and to be approached as such. To approach it so would 
doubtless be to take it as a whole; but this emphasis upon Kunst is 
in any case unsatisfactory, since the concept is neither unambiguous 
in itself nor consistently applied. In one sense it is evident that any- 
thing written by Horace is the product of art; but in this sense art 
includes that from which apparently Steidle wants to distinguish it.” 
What he must mean by Kunstwerk is poem; and it is one of the 
problems of Horatian theory whether Horace conceived his epistle 
as a Kunstwerk in this sense. One does not demand of this com- 
mentary a solution of this problem, though a discussion of it would 
not be outside its legitimate bounds; but it is questionable whether 
if he does not attempt to solve it a commentator should introduce it, 
and it is certain that to introduce it with the assumption that it is 
not a problem only complicates and confuses what it is intended 
to clarify. 


ΤΡ, 61, n. 58: “Es ist ein bedenkliches Prinzip, in Bezug auf die 
Terminologie Horaz nur aus sich selbst erkliren zu wollen.” 

3 Cf. B. Croce, Conversazioni critiche, II (2nd ed., Bari, 1924), p. 188: 
“νος la forma artistica di un catalogo ἃ il catalogo, la forma artistica 
di una bibliografia la bibliografia,” etc. 
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The real issue here is not that Horace is or may be producing a 
Kunstwerk, but that he is writing an epistle. Of this Steidle is in 
practise generally conscious, and most of his comments on technique 
and the style of the sermo are conceived with this in mind though 
they are not expressed in these terms. But a full understanding of 
what Horace was doing would have precluded, for instance, the con- 
cern which Steidle (p. 95 and n. 1) shares with Immisch* over 
supposed breaks in the address to the Pisos. There is no need to 
assume any such break,* for each apparent case can be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of continuous address; but it should not in any 
ease be thought that such variations, if by a lapse they occurred, 
would make the difference for interpretation which Immisch and 
Steidle suppose, that of a shift from private address among friends 
to public address “zu den rémischen Dichtern.” For the private 
address is nowhere to be interpreted literally; it is only a conven- 
tional fiction, a medium throughout for, precisely, public address. 
The whole work, and not parts only, is addressed not indeed even to 
contemporary poets alone but to the general public. 

This matter of address is of cardinal importance to Steidle’s inter- 
pretation of the Ars poetica. From its general tenor and from such 
references as that of damus in v. 11 he concludes (pp. 17-18, 42-44, 
127-128) that Horace’s address is not solely that of a poet to poets, 
but quite as much and possibly more that of a critic to critics; and 
from this he makes a single step to what is perhaps his chief thesis, 
that the Ars poetica cannot be, as all commentators since Norden 
have supposed, an εἰσαγωγή. 


Die AP wendet sich an Dichter und Kritiker. Kiinstlerische 
Gesetze werden zur Debatte gestellt, und Horaz nimmt dabei 
auch fiir seine eigene Person die Stellung eines Kritikers in 
Anspruch. Alle diese Tatsachen lassen sich mit der 
Auffassung, dass die AP eine isagogische Schrift sei, 
schlechterdings nicht vereinen. Wire sie dies, so diirften 
Horazens Ausfiihrungen nur an den Dichter gerichtet sein, 
miiissten aber diesem eine wirkliche Anleitung zum Dichten 
geben. LEiner besonderen Diskussion der Gesetze bediirfte es 
dann nicht (p. 44). 


8 Horazens Epistel iiber die Dichtkunst (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 142-143. 

4 Nor, one may add in passing, to suppose with Kroll (in his admirable 
Studien zum Versténdnis der rémischen Literatur [Stuttgart, 1924], 
p. 200) that in vv. 9 and 326 an interlocutor is introduced, so that there 
is a reversion to the dialogue form of some of the satires. Any such 
interruption of the established address would be a departure from 
Horace’s habitual practise in his other works, where the total lack of 
inconsistency in this respect (perhaps significantly common in the poems 
of Catullus) suggests that Horace consciously avoided it; and the intro- 
duction of quoted bits without a formula of quotation is in fact, like 
the oscillation between singular and plural, precisely suited to the con- 
ventional informality of the epistle, the direct address of which it varies 
indeed but does not abandon. (On the conventions of the epistle, see 
my article on that form in the forthcoming Dictionary of Literary and 
Dramatic Criticism, ed. J. T. Shipley [New York, Philosophical Library].) 
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But would that not depend upon the disposition of the Anleiter? It 
is a question of Kunst, which Steidle here seems wholly to neglect. 
There is no such a priori scheme for either critic or poet as this argu- 
ment requires. Horace’s weaving of damus with petimus and his 
discussion of general principles are perfectly proper isagogie proce- 
dures. One does not need the evidence of other ancient isagogic 
pieces to establish this, though that is available, for practical precept 
inevitably merges with abstract theory and the critical operation is 
involved in the artistic. The only function of a τέχνη or cicaywyn, In 
fact, is to make the artist a better critic (of his own practise). 
There is more in the Ars poetica than an introduction to the elements; 
but that it is all modestly cast into the isagogie form Steidle’s argu- 
ment does not seem to me to diminish the difficulty of denying. For 
the distinction upon which it rests does not involve the difference in 
procedure or necessitate the exclusions which he assumes. 

If the Ars poetica is not isagogic in plan, then we are left without 
the principle for understanding its organisation which has been 
generally approved since Norden suggested it at the beginning of 
this century. Steidle believes, nevertheless, that the general structure 
of the epistle is as Norden described it; he objects only to the various 
internal divisions which Norden or subsequent writers establish 
within the major parts, and since there has been no general agree- 
ment about these a reader will perhaps not feel that Steidle fulfills 
the promise of radical heterodoxy contained in the theoretical pro- 
fessions of his introduction. It may nevertheless surprise him to find 
on the page following that from which I have quoted in my last 
paragraph the conclusion that the Ars poetica “ immerhin an gewisse 
Grundvorstellungen und Hauptteile der τέχνη ankniipft, wenn auch in 
sehr lockerer Form. Der Nordensche Aufsatz befand sich 
also durchaus auf der richtigen Spur. Zu weit gegangen 
war es nur, die AP Stiick fiir Stiick einem technischen 
Schema eingliedern und auf diese weise ihre Komposition 
verstehen zu wollen.” One may agree with all this without 
— that it does much to support the argument I have quoted 
above. 

It is impossible here to summarise Steidle’s suggestions for the 
detailed division of the first half of the Ars poetica into particular 
units of thought, though these are often very interesting. Steidle 
considers the Grundaxiom of Horace’s poetic theory to be “das... 
Prinzip des Natiirlichen” (p.98). If the natural be that which is 
opposed to the monstrous and the eccentric this is true, though 
perhaps it is not an adequate expression of the truth; but if it be 
that which is opposed to the conventional, as it often is in antiquity 
and as Steidle seems usually to take it where there is opportunity for 
this contrast, then I think several most important considerations 
require that one dissent. The complex at the heart of Horatian 
theory is well assembled by Steidle on p. 102: “ die innere Beziehung 
zwischen Naturwahrheit, Angemessenheit, Glaubwiirdigkeit und psy- 
chagogischer Wirkungskraft.” Among these, however, Angemessen- 
heit is preéminent; it is involved in all the others and in their relation 
to each other, and to it everything else in the Horatian scheme is in 
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the end subordinate. Steidle criticises (p. 129) Professor Pohlenz 
and Miss Labowsky for not sufficiently emphasising the importance 
of the concept of the πρέπον throughout the Ars poetica, but though 
he refers to it often it would not be unjust to say of him too that he 
“hat die Rolle des πρέπον vielfach nur ungeniigend oder tiberhaupt 
nicht erkannt,” for he treats it as an isolated by-concept incidental 
to the main sequence of thought and never as the pervasive funda- 
mental principle which it is. This is not due to oversight; on p. 8 
Steidle after considering the importance of the principle rejects it as 
a key to the epistle because it is in itself empty of content, being a 
concept merely of relation, not of any property of the related things. 
It is true that it is such a concept; but its capacity to serve as the 
cardinal principle in an aesthetic system is not compromised but 
strengthened by this fact, since it is thus assured the universal 
applicability, the receptivity to all “contents,” which is precisely 
what is required of so general a principle. And if it is true that for 
this reason it does not furnish an immediate clue to the sequence of 
concrete matter treated by Horace, it is not less illuminating for 
furnishing, by this very indeterminacy, an explanation of the fact— 
from which all the problems relative to the organisation result—that 
Horace’s choice of concrete subjects for discussion often appears to 
lack logical consecutiveness. But it has particular advantages apart 
from this general one. For example it helps one to see that the idea 
behind simplex et unum in v. 23 is not that of unity simply (as 
Steidle and commentators generally take it) but that of fitness of 
part to part and of the whole to its end; and so enables us to conceive 
this line in intelligible relation to what precedes it, and what it is 
evidently intended to summarise. This is not the place to attempt 
to establish the more or less continuous flow of all the rest of the 
Ars poetica out of this significant beginning; but what Steidle 
regards as impossible, the use of the concept of the πρέπον as a key 
to the epistle, may on the contrary be the only satisfactory possi- 
bility. To establish another principle, like that of the natural, in its 
place is at any rate unnecessary, and it can in practise be misleading. 
For though the concept of the fitting seems by implication always 
inevitably to direct us to the natural as its own foundation, actually 
the relativity of the principle itself and the difficulty of determining 
the absolutely natural in a relative world are bound to result some- 
times in confusion of the conventional with the natural and sometimes 
in acceptance of convention as a satisfactory alternative criterion of 
fitness; and perhaps we miss much in the Ars poetica if we ignore the 
possibility that the sensitive Horace understood this and was himself 
willing to accept convention as at times a sufficient guide. This 
distinction between convention and nature cannot of course be made 
absolute, for convention in turn presumably has its foundation in 
nature; but it is a nice question whether it is not to convention rather 
than to nature that Horace appeals when out of concern for the 
πιθανὸν-πρέπον he requires Medea to kill her children offstage. (That 
the πιθανόν in such a passage as vv. 182-188 is a variety of πρέπον 
Steidle well observes, p. 101.) Steidle in a stimulating discussion of 
wy. 73 ff. (pp.46 ff.) insists that Horace’s prescriptions for the 
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various forms in that passage are founded upon the (Aristotelian) 
conviction that nature dictates the formal structure to correspond 
with the idea. There is certainly such a notion of correspondence 
there; but that it is natural and not merely conventional correspon- 
dence I am not convinced. Horace recognises that these are things 
which a man must learn, and can be ignorant of (vv. 86-88); and 
though this can be reconciled with a view that nature teaches them, 
it is oddly emphasised in this context. But what I think most sig- 
nificant is that this passage comes immediately after the lines (71-72) 
that make usus the ius et norma loquendi. Steidle takes usus to 
mean need, as is now common; but apart from other objections to 
this, I suggest the implications of its being followed so closely by 
the recital in vv. 73 ff. of the conventional decorum of the genres. 
Horace’s use of a key word in a transition to indicate a topic is well 
known, and I take wsus here to mean very nearly convention simply, 
and the whole of vv. 73-88 to be an application of this generalised 
norma to the various genres.° In any case it is, as Steidle seems to 
understand, of the greatest importance to establish whether there is 
or is not in the Ars poetica an explicit treatment of convention or 
conventional fitness, for it makes a difference to our whole conception 
of Horace as a critic and of his place in the history of criticism; 
and indeed to our notions of the relevance of his work to concrete 
critical problems in our own time. 

There is not room here for a report of even the most interesting 
of Steidle’s other particular comments. I have, I believe, sufficiently 
indicated the general character of his work, and I hope that in noting 


some of its limitations I have not failed to suggest its many virtues. 
It is a stimulating and useful addition to the body of commentary on 
the Ars poetica. 


Craic LA DRIERE. 
THE CatHotic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 


5 This account of the decorum imposed by convention is then followed 
in vv. 89-118 by a consideration of that which is more directly founded 
upon nature. (Since Steidle has been good enough to criticise at length 
some former statements of mine about pulchrum and dulce in v. 99, I 
take this opportunity to say that the position I took in the paper to 
which he refers is not very well represented by the sentences he quotes, 
the context of which he seems to have misunderstood. But I am far 
from satisfied with either that attempt or any other known to me to 
explain the precise meaning of these words in this place. I think they 
must evidently be more radically differentiated than Steidle in this com- 
mentary makes them; and in particular I find it impossible in spite of 
his arguments to conceive the et of v. 100 as other than “ explicative.” 
I agree wholly that if vv. 99 and 100 are ever truly understood it will 
be by reading them deeper into their context than has yet been done. If 
one accepts the distinction I have just made between the intention of 
vw. 73-88 and that of 89-118 [perhaps the division should be 73-92 and 
93-118], there is ground for interpreting pulchrum as a summation of 
what is provided by convention, and dulce of what nature directly pro- 
vides, or demands; the distinction would then be related to, though not 
identical with, that of the dichotomy ars-natura. ) 
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Artuour S. Hunt, J. Ginpart and C. C. Epaar. The Tebtunis 
Papyri, Volume III, Part II. (University of California Publi- 
cations, Graeco-Roman Archaeology, IV.) London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiii + 345; 4 plates. 


My review of this volume comes very late, but the limited appeal 
of the material which here brings to a close the publication of the 
great English collection of Tebtunis papyri does much to mitigate my 
fault. Editions of papyri, because of their largely documentary 
character, do not claim the attention of any large number of students, 
and this condition applies with special force to P. Tebt. III, ii, since 
Grenfell and Hunt, after the manner of all editors, saved for the 
ultimate effort the most unlikely pieces, the most fragmentary and 
the most difficult to decipher. As one leafs through the part under 
consideration, there comes the realization that with few exceptions it 
is a volume of larger and smaller scraps, definitely not an attractive 
morsel for the non-specialist, who cannot be expected to overcome his 
aversion to exceptionally dry, superficially lifeless survey lists, tax 
receipts, tax registers, and public and private accounts. Perhaps it 
will console him to learn that even papyrologists find this book hard 
going. Only a very small number of the specialists are sufficiently 
specialized in Ptolemaic papyri and the economic history of the 
period to do anything constructive with the material.1_ Nor is the 
situation any better on the palaeographie side. A careful study of 
the four plates at the end of the volume, especially the nice-looking, 
typical second-century cursive on Plate IV, produces a painful lesson 
in humility not easy to forget. On the other hand, the book repre- 
sents a kind of work from which professional papyrologists cannot 
excuse themselves, and in this instance it has been done with the 
supreme competence of genuine experts. The last volume of Tebtunis 
papyri, like the three which preceded it, is the creation of great 
masters, who possessed the patience and the power to complete with- 
out loss in quantity or quality what must toward the end have become 
a repugnant task. 

The book has been so long in the making and so many hands have 
contributed to bring it to its present form that a few words on its 
history will not be wasted. The whole of Vol. III rests on first 
transcripts prepared long ago by Smyly, who appeared as joint 
editor in Vol. I and in the first part of Vol. III, and Lobel as usual 
worked over the few literary fragments. Their labor was taken up 
by Grenfell alone during the latter part of the first World War, 
for Hunt was then away from Oxford. When Grenfell died in 1926, 


1The most penetrating review that I have seen is from the hand of 
the Belgian papyrologist and historian, Mlle. Claire Préaux, in Chronique 
@Egypte, XXVIII (July, 1939), pp. 386-393. Her extensive knowledge 
of the economic history of Ptolemaic Egypt has recently found expres- 
sion in a masterly work entitled L’Economie royale des Lagides (Brussels, 
1939), in which P. Tebt. III, ii has been laid under contribution. Other 
informative reviews have come from Prof. Ulrich Wilcken, Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, XIII, ii (1939), pp. 215-218, and Dr. Naphtali Lewis, 
Classical Weekly, XXXII (1939), pp. 222 f. 
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his manuscript was far from finished, and the burden of carrying on 
fell to Hunt. On the latter’s death in 1934 Edgar took over and with 
the collaboration of Smyly brought the work of years to a conclusion. 
Edgar’s equipment for the study of the Tebtunis papyri included an 
intimate knowledge of the Zenon archive, and this meant that he had 
been occupied for over a decade in the reading and interpretation 
of early Ptolemaic documents. No more worthy successor to Hunt 
could have been found, and to Edgar belongs the lion’s share of the 
credit for the long-awaited appearance of the second part of P. Tebt. 
III.2 Edgar signed his preface in August, 1937, and himself 
survived only into the following year. 

Now for the papyri themselves. Published under the numbers 826- 
1093, they were originally obtained from the cartonnage of Ptolemaic 
mummies dug up at the necropolis of Tebtunis by Grenfell and Hunt. 
The damage suffered by these texts has been so extensive that almost 
two hundred of them (896-1093) have been disposed of briefly in 
little over sixty pages. Of these, Nos. 896-901 have literary con- 
nections but are much mutilated, and 901 is obviously a school 
exercise. The papyri in the volume as a whole range in date from 
the middle of the third century B.C. through the second, but the 
bulk of the material stretches from the late third through the first 
half of the second. 

The texts published more or less in full are classed under headings 
familiar from earlier Tebtunis volumes: Land Survey (826-834), 
Tax Receipts (835-843), Taxation Returns and Accounts (844-883), 
and Private Accounts (884-894). Among the documents pertaining 
to the survey, reports of unproductive land (826-828) are especially 
in evidence. It is interesting to observe in 831 that the survey was 
effected in the presence of a local commission: the village secretary, 
the comarch, two officials of the association of Crown cultivators, 
and two police officials whose special duty was the protection of the 
crops. In 833, a list of small landholders whose plots range from 
5 to 25 arouras, expressed always in multiples of 5, the persons 
concerned are government servants, donkey drivers probably con- 
nected with government transport, artisans and retailers, and con- 
tributors to a government monopoly. All these are arranged in 
separate groups, and seven dAAddvAor“constitute a category of their 
own. No. 834, a list of house property in an unknown village of 
some size which lay on both sides of a μέγας ποταμός, seemingly ar 
important canal, has attracted attention because such lists are 
uncommon. Α few of the houses are said to be unoccupied, and the 
description of a large number is accompanied by the phrase ἀπελύθη 
ὁμοίως, which follows on a statement of the value of the property. 
The verb is susceptible of more than one interpretation. While the 
editors feel that it may mark payment of the appropriate tax, Miss 
Préaux sees in it an exemption from taxation of most of the property, 
despite the fact that the neighborhood is a good one, and relates this 


? Edgar’s unusual modesty did not allow him to claim his due share, 
but Skeat, who was in a position to know, has assured us in his review 
= the volume (Classical Review, LIII [1939], pp. 218f.) that this is 
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sign of depression to the troubled conditions of the period.* She 
has herself, however, stated the dilemma into which we are thrown 
by her interpretation: “on évoque l’image d’un quartier qui devrait 
étre le plus florissant et qui parait abandonné.” 

The tax receipts also have their points of interest. No. 835 was 
issued by a sitologus for payment of rent in wheat, and sitologus 
receipts on papyrus are not abundant in the Ptolemaic period. No. 
836 illustrates in a small way the complexity of the operations 
accomplished by the Egyptian bureaucracy even at this early date. 
The sitologus in charge at Mouchis acknowledges receipt of grain at 
Eleusis for rent on land at Oxyrhyncha. This is not the original, 
but a copy; there is a heading with the words ἀντίγραφον συμβόλου. 
Despite the use of σύμβολον and the mention of the person to whom 
the payment is credited, the editors believe that the text is in reality 
an inter-departmental statement. They are right, at any rate, in 
extending this definition to 837 and 838. In 837 no individual payer 
is mentioned and the quantity of grain is very large; this document 
is a report from sitologi on wheat received in payment of rent on a 
single day at Alabanthis.* In 838 the wheat is in payment of 
the φυλακιτικόν, and the verb ἀναφέρει identifies the text as a 
report. Nos. 986-992 are of the same type. In 839, a receipt 
for the tax of a third on dovecotes, we see the government 
represented at the bank by agents of the οἰκονόμος and the βασιλικὸς 
γραμματεύς ; the picture is the same in 985. No. 842 is somewhat 
more important since it brings the earliest attestation (140 B.C.) of 
the corporate responsibility of the village for the collection of taxes. 
In it the comarch and the representatives of the Crown cultivators 
of Oxyrhyncha are credited with the year’s dues of chaff. No. 843 
is of mixed content. The first part belongs to an account dealing 
with Crown land; the second consists of copies of two receipts in 
which Lysis, keeper of the royal horses and antigrapheus, acknowl- 
edges that he has received specific quantities of hay. Immediately 
before the first receipt, on a line by itself, stands ουδὲ, which seems 
not to make sense. Is this by chance to be completed <ydpr>ov δέξ 

The bulk of the volume is taken up by tax returns and related 
accounts. Superficially these look very unpromising, but they will be 
of incalculable assistance to the qualified student of Ptolemaic taxa- 
tion. The editors’ introductions and commentaries exhibit a richness 
of detail and an occasional novelty that nothing short of a minute 
and prolonged scrutiny of the texts could reveal. I can give only a 
general view of some of the more important materials. No. 844 
provides an insight into the operation of an oil factory situated in 
the Aphroditopolite nome and almost contemporary with the Revenue 
Laws of Philadelphus. The account is compiled on the basis of the 
financial year, which began in Mechir. Of considerable interest is 


8 Chronique @d’Egypte, XXVIII, p. 387; L’Economie royale des Lagides, 
p. 300. 

* Sitologus reports covering the receipts of a single day are scarce. 
Cf., for the Roman period, P. bibl. univ. Giss., VI, 50 (221 A.D.) and 
P. Lond., II, 439, p. 91 (Berichtigungsliste, I, p. 249; late 2nd cent.). 
These I have recently made the subject of a note to be published in 
A.J. P. 
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the introduction to 848, where the metrological implications of the 
text with respect to ὄνος and σάκκος and the probable equivalence of 
ἐπίμετρον and φόρετρον are discussed. Nos. 852 and 853 are note- 
worthy inasmuch as they contain four indirect statements of δια- 
γραφαί in accordance with which the price of property is discharged 
in terms of wheat. “In all four cases,” in the view of the editors, 
“it was the revenue in kind that had suffered a loss, and therefore 
satisfaction was required not in money but in kind.” ® 

No. 869 is a detailed statement of land belonging to a certain 
Sosandra and of the value of its parts. It was compiled κατὰ τὸ 
πρόσταγμα, and the editors believe it to have been based on a formal 
declaration. “If this conclusion is right, the text is the first indica- 
tion, apart from the case of the ἀπόμοιρα (Rev. Laws, col. 36), that 
in the Ptolemaic period declarations of κτήματα as well as of houses 
might be demanded.” Nos. 870 and 871 are concerned with forced 
sales of property effected to satisfy dues owing to the government 
or to private creditors. Whereas 870 takes the form of a list of 
names, each followed by a description of the property and its value, 
871 presents fragments from a roll which contained abstracts of 
bank receipts covering payment of the price of property sold at 
auction. 

The importance of 882, with which may be grouped 1019, 1075, 
and 1077, for the history of the Jews in Egypt is unmistakable. 
It is a list of sheep and goats belonging to Jewish inhabitants of 
Samaria in the Fayum, “a village which is frequently mentioned in 
early Ptolemaic papyri and which was probably founded as a Jewish 
settlement in the third century B.C. The present text shows that 
its racial character had suffered little change in the course of a 
hundred years. .. .” 

Even the private accounts are not devoid of interest. No. 886 
provides information on the price of labor at the beginning of the 
second century B.C. Two to three obols on the silver scale seem to 
be a normal day’s wage, and this is considerably higher than the 
average of the earlier period. The accounts preserved in 887 show 
that foreign oil was imported into Egypt in large quantities in the 
second century, and in this respect Egypt was much less self-suffi- 
cient than it had been in the preceding'century. The bank accounts 
of 890 furnish early evidence of the transfer of credits from one 
account to another within the bank; these operations were purely 
on the books and involved no movement of money. 

In a class by itself is 895, which is a revision of a petition pre- 
viously published under the number 778. The value of the text is 
much heightened by Skeat’s discovery that the epistrategus to whom 
it is addressed is the well-known Hippalus and by Edgar’s identifica- 


5 The term διαγραφή properly pertains to a payment in money through 
a bank. Wilcken (loc, cit., p. 217) is astonished that it should be used 
in connection with payments in grain. Although διαγράφω normally im- 
plies a money transaction, it does occasionally turn up with payments 
in kind. O. Mich., Inv. 9814, e.g., employs this verb although it con- 
cerns wine turned over for the annona. The text of the ostracon may 
be consulted in 7.A.P.A., LXXI (1940), p. 638. 
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tion of fragments of three further columns pertaining to the same 
affair. 

This presentation of the contents of P. Tebt. III, 11, could be 
continued almost endlessly, and it is certain that the texts, although 
“exceedingly dry,” as Edgar himself remarks, will grow in im- 
portance as they are more closely studied. And from this estimate I 
do not exclude the great mass of papyri that have been gathered 
together at the end under the discouraging rubric “ Minor Docu- 
ments.” These have at least one advantage over the more fully 
edited texts: they show an unlimited diversity of content. As one 
reads the pages, innumerable aspects of Egyptian life pass in review. 
They are the kind of thing out of which many a papyrologist, not 
endowed like our English colleagues with an embarrassing abundance 
of papyri from which to choose, might have been content to make an 
independent publication. I must not resort to illustration, for this 
review is already overlong. I shall call attention here only to what 
may be overlooked,—the important supplementary “ Note” on p. 
247, where the difficulty raised by 1022 with regard to the sense of 
πυρὸς καθαρός in the accounts is briefly mentioned. The astonishing 
statements in 1022, by which additional charges appear to be 
deducted from π. x., are not easy to reconcile with the conventional 
treatment described by the editors in their note to 837, 10. 

The editors have done everything that could be done to increase 
the utility of a volume that is almost perfect technically. On p. xix 
is a list of the mummies and the papyri recovered from the carton- 
nage of each. The generously proportioned indices which follow the 


texts provide an adequate verbal guide to both parts of Vol. III, 
and, in view of the numerous textual corrections scattered through 
the notes, the final index, a list of the passages discussed, is es- 
pecially welcome. The book is brought to a suitable and useful 
conclusion with the four plates to which I have already referred. 


Hersert C. YOuTIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


MaArGARETE BiEBER. The History of the Greek and Roman Theater. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. x -+ 465; 
figs. 566. $7.50. 


It is a comparatively simple task to analyze, to take apart and 
scrutinize the component parts of any object, idea, or work of art. 
It is easy to build attractive theories on a particular phase of any 
phenomenon, so long as one can avoid the conflicts incurred by 
looking at the same phenomenon from a different angle or in a 
different light. In this new book Miss Bieber has undertaken the 
difficult task of a synthetic treatment of the Greek and Roman 
theater and of the evolution of ancient stagecraft. Out of a be- 
wildering multiplicity of sources, literary, sculptural, architectural, 
ceramic, coroplastic, pictorial, she has gathered her material with 
infinite care and with a sympathetic understanding of the subject in 
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all its phases and has reconstructed in a convenient and attractive 
volume the history of the ancient theater. It is no mean achievement 
in a subject of this nature to steer a straight course between the 
Scylla of argumentative speculation and the Charybdis of ignoring 
existing difficulties. No branch of classical scholarship has been so 
theory-ridden as that of the ancient theater, and the amount of 
literature on the subject is truly appalling. It is a refreshing experi- 
ence for once to lay theorizing aside and to follow the author’s 
account of the development of ancient dramatic art from its humble 
beginnings in the sixth century before Christ through its phenomenal 
progress in the fifth century and its subsequent decline to its final 
deterioration in the late Roman period. 

We need not minimize the importance of the work of other scholars, 
of the philologists who have edited and made intelligible the texts of 
the ancient dramas, of the excavators and architects who have laid 
bare the extant remains and reconstructed out of seemingly insignifi- 
cant walls and architectural débris the playhouses of Greek and 
Roman times, or of the numerous other investigators who have offered 
solutions to many of the problems involved in a study of the ancient 
theater. Without their efforts a synthetic account such as Professor 
Bieber has given us could not have been written, and this fact is 
clearly pointed out in the author’s preface. 

In a comprehensive study of this nature it is natural that special- 
ists will find many things to which they can raise objections. The 
author has in some cases gone too far in attempting to make use of 
the contributions of other scholars, even to the extent of presenting 
with acquiescence mutually exclusive theories. She accepts, for ex- 
ample, the unsubstantiated theory of Doerpfeld that the orchestra 
in the earliest period was circular, and yet she believes that in Athens 
as at Thoricus the earliest form of the auditorium was the flat type. 
The existing blocks from the base of the early proedria in Athens, 
which she does not mention, cannot easily be combined with a circular 
orchestra. She also subscribes to Fiechter’s theory of the skenotheke, 
although she suggests a later date for its origin. Even more serious 
is her adherence to Fiechter’s unhappy conclusion that the earliest 
permanent theater in Athens was similar in form to the theater at 
Epidaurus, and she reproduces Fiechter’s section of the lower seats 
and orchestra passage (Fig. 190) to show that the early form of 
gutter in Athens was of the broad shallow type. She states categori- 
cally (p. 240) that “the revered classical theater of Lykurgos was 
given a proskenion not earlier than the second century B.C., and 
perhaps only after the destruction of Athens by Sulla in 86 B.C.” 
This improbable hypothesis is one of the many obfuscating con- 
tributions of Bulle. Fig. 170 is incorrectly labeled “ Oldest Founda- 
tion for Skene.” It shows the reduced paraskenia, whereas the 
earliest skene had the deeper paraskenia, the foundations of which 
are partly preserved. 

The book is written in an easy and readable style, rarely marred 
by obseure or meaningless expressions. Occasionally, however, one 
finds such statements as these: (p. 47) “ Sophokles must have allowed 
his figures to appear against the skene—in sharply defined silhouette, 
unlike Aeschylus’ figures which were seen in the round”; (p. 235) 
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“The ramps (in the Theater at Eretria) are slightly inclined, for 
they run parallel to the slanting analemmata, the supporting walls 
of the auditorium. The ramps are laid out horizontally,” ete.; and 
(p. 238) “If at the same time the upper wall in Oiniadae was opened 
into five thyromata, there would be proof that this late form came 
very early from the East to Macedonia.” 

There is a strange inconsistency in the spelling of Greek words 
and names. There may be a justification for shifting from “ pro- 
skenion” in the early part of the book to “proscenium” in the 
chapters dealing with the Roman stage, since this change in terms 
denotes a change in construction. But in many cases the choice of 
spelling seems to be entirely arbitrary as in the following examples 
picked at random: Athenaios the engineer, but Athenaeus the author; 
Herakles and Asklepios, but Dionysus and Silenus; Alkaios, Sopho- 
kles, Peisistratos, Archelaos, Demetrios, Brygos, but Aeschylus, 
Herodotus, Archilochus, Epictetus, Duris, and Epicurus; Pentelikon 
and Pergamon, but Olympus and Byzantium; dadouchos and Chytroi, 
but diadochi and Lenaea. Hybrids such as Lykosura, Oiniadae, and 
Lykurgos occur frequently. 

But these are slight defects which detract but little from the real 
value of the book. 

The illustrations are exceedingly well chosen and interpreted with 
ingenuity and understanding. By comparing Professor Bieber’s book 
with many of the older treatises in which the texts of the dramas 
were used as the chief or only source for the reconstruction of the 
classical theater, we realize the importance of archaeological investi- 
gations for a proper understanding of ancient authors. If the major 
part of the book has been devoted to an interpretation of the material 
remains and the literary evidence has been less fully treated, this is 
perhaps justified by the fact that the archaeological material is less 
well known than the texts of the dramas. Repeated reference is 
made to the leading works on the ancient drama in which the 
philological aspects are fully discussed. An adequate handling of the 
literary sources would have added unduly to the bulk of the book, 
and the author’s purpose to discuss this material in a supplementary 
volume seems to me a wise choice. 

Professor Bieber’s book will constitute an indispensable com- 
panion to classroom study of ancient drama, and to the specialist on 
the theater it furnishes a convenient integration of the scattered and 
fragmentary material on which his work is based. But it deserves to 
be used by the wider circle of readers who are interested in the 
evolution of the modern drama and stage. It is to be hoped that 
it will find its way not only into the hands of classical scholars but 
also into the library of every theater in which attempts are made to 
present Greek plays to modern spectators. 

Oscar BRONEER. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIEs, 

AND 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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H. D. F. Kirro. Greek Tragedy; A Literary Study. London, 
Methuen, 1939. Pp. x-+ 410. 15s. 


As the title suggests, this is a consideration of the extant plays as 
literary creations, with slight reference to external conditions. There 
is no mention of the;archaeology of the theatre; and the author re- 
peatedly rejects the view that circumstances compelled a dramatist 
to write as he did, in favor of the view that the great dramatists 
wrote what they wanted to write as they wanted to write it. Kitto 
distinguishes four types of Greek Tragedy. The first, Lyrical Tragedy, 
a tragedy of situation, is represented by Aeschylus’ Suppliants. Old 
Tragedy, midway between tragedy of situation and tragedy of char- 
acter, is represented by Aeschylus, except for the Choephoroe and 
Eumenides. Middle Tragedy is the Aristotelian norm, best repre- 
sented by Sophocles’ plays through the Electra, but also, in an 
almost independent sub-category, by Euripides’ tragedies through 
the Trojan Women, with the Medea and Hippolytus representing 
an intermediate variety. New Tragedy, defined as drama funda- 
mentally non-tragic, but containing many elements of tragedy, 
appears with the Philoctetes and Trachiniae, and with the plays of 
Euripides from the Electra to the Iphigenia in Aulis; the Alcestis 
is considered as a forerunner of this type. The Oedipus at Colonus 
and the Bacchae are placed together as valedictories, each with a 
special message and hence a special form. The Cyclops and Rhesus 
are not considered; but each of the other plays receives comment. 
The author then proceeds to sum up with chapters on the art of 
Aeschylus, the art and philosophy of Sophocles, and the technique 
of Euripides. An index is included. 

A reviewer may traditionally serve as an advanced proof-reader; 
therefore some trifles may be recorded. At the top of p. 261, the 
misprint “then” for “them” is momentarily puzzling. Aegisthus 
was hardly an “uncle” of Orestes. The statement that the chorus 
speaks the last words of the Trachiniae is either an error or a textual 
innovation unknown to the reviewer. In a footnote on p. 287 the 
implied adherence to Murray’s theory of ritual survivals is a jarring 
note, at variance with the author’s general attitude. That Euripides 
criticized or made fun of Aeschylus by Electra’s rejection of the 
Aeschylean tokens is a view less perspicacious than most of the 
author’s discussions. The appearance of an aition does not mark 
the end of an Euripidean play, since aitia may occur whenever handy, 
ef. the prologue of the Hippolytus and a speech of Orestes midway 
in the Iphigenia in Tauris. The reviewer is saddened by the fact that 
the ghost of the Three-Actor Rule haunts this book, too; he is not, 
however, shocked—the spectacle of his betters offering an Odyssean 
sacrifice to revivify that spectre is all too common; but fortunately 
Kitto treats the Third Actor as a dramatie device, used or unused 
according to artistic principles, which is quite the best way to regard 
him. The suggestion that Aeschylus learned about the Third Actor 
from Sophocles is annoying (and not necessarily Aristotelian), but 
unimportant; Kitto’s observations on how and why Aeschylus and 
Sophocles used the Third Actor are important and sound. 
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In other matters, too, it is possible to appeal from the author’s 
specific observations to his general attitude. The startling statement 
that in the Oresteia Apollo’s command to Orestes was wrong and his 
system had to be replaced with another is hardly borne out by the 
penetrating and illuminating analysis of the Eumenides. A similar 
extravagance—“ Euripides liked to produce gods, especially Apollo, 
at the end less to cut the knot than to cut their own throats ”—is, 
fortunately, made more conspicuous as an obiter dictum than in the 
analysis of the individual plays or of Euripides’ technique. That 
Hecuba must take up time by means of rhetoric at Troades 466 ff. 
seems to violate a general premise of the book—namely, that a 
great dramatist is compelled to be undramatic, if at all, only by the 
necessity of expressing an important idea, not by the minor require- 
ments of play-making. 

With other matters, as usual, there is room for disagreement. Not 
everyone will agree with the following: that Antigone has no ἁμαρτία; 
that the Hecuba is not a character study of Hecuba; that Euripides’ 
Electra is a purely private and personal assemblage of faults; that 
the ending of the Iphigenia in Tauris is as brazenly unreal as that 
of the Beggar's Opera—to believe that, one must assume that a 
storm always robs of safety any poor devil engaged in a dubious 
enterprise; that the aetiology of the Jon is humorous super-patriotism 
for the tolerant amusement of both poet and audience; or that, in 
the Iphigenia at Aulis, the Greek army is composed entirely of 
ogres—the tragic element in the play is that‘they, and their leaders, 
are not ogres, but cannot keep themselves from behaving as if they 
were. 

It is possible to enumerate in a review the weak spots of this 
book; it would not be possible to enumerate the strong ones. Suffice 
it to say that the strength is far more important than the weakness. 
Kitto makes an effective presentation, seasoned with a delightfully 
tart humor—as in the footnote “. . . art, like drainage, undoubtedly 
performs some function in the state”; or, “unless, we see what his 
(Euripides) real approach to tragedy was, we shall have to... 
suppose that he was so busy dropping warm tears that he could not 
stay to make decent plays.” This latter illustrates a source of 
strength for the book—Kitto’s insistence that a great dramatist wrote 
as he did because he chose to write that way, and that a critie’s 
business is to show the idea underlying each play and explain the 
technique as the appropriate means of expression for that idea. 
Kitto is fair in considering others’ views, and refers to much of the 
relevant literature, though he does not attempt to be encyclopaedic. 
(In the treatment of the Persians, Harmon’s view as to the scene 
might‘ have served a useful turn.) The presentation of the Ajax as 
a play about both Odysseus and Ajax, or rather, about their con- 
junction, is a valuable bit of salvage-work. So too, the observation 
that Antigone’s borrowing from Herodotus belongs where it stands, 
because Antigone’s tragedy is revealed in that all she has to which 
to cling, at the end, is “a frigid sophism.” Kitto perhaps strains a 
bit in making Euripides look reasonable, but our appreciation of 
this fascinating but puzzling poet is bettered by Kitto’s classification 
of the plays and by such points as that the Euripidean ἁμαρτία is 
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some general element in human nature, which brings suffering, but 
not necessarily to the doer, and that Euripidean tragedy is a tragedy 
of concepts, not of character, and hence schematized plays are legiti- 
mate vehicles for the poet’s views. Good, too, is the remark that 
Euripides’ “ rationalism ” is not a heretical doctrine to be preached, 
but a state of mind shared by the audience, and hence a subject for 
hints and allusions. (Professor Capps once remarked that “é μέγα 
σεμνὴ Νίκη .. .” does not sound like the utterance of the frustrated 
hierophant of a minority creed.) 

This book on Greek Tragedy is penetrating, scholarly, and very 
valuable; it should be used by everyone, whether scholar, amateur, 
or beginner. 

ALFRED Cary SCHLESINGER. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Junius JuncE. Saka-Studien. Der ferne Nordosten im Weltbild 
der Antike. (Klio, Beiheft XLI.) Leipzig, 1939. Pp. 115; 
2 plates. RM. 8.00. 


Herodotus says the Persians called all the Scythians Sacae (VII, 
64). In the list of provinces on the tomb of Darius I there are three 
kinds of Sacae: Saka haumavarga and Saka tigrayauda, listed after 
the Indian nations, and Saka beyond the sea, after the Ionians. The 
last are plainly the Pontic Scythians invaded by Darius on his 
famous expedition beyond the Danube. The other two are always 
mentioned together and occupied the modern Turkestan more or 
less. The Saka tigrayauda are the Sacae who wore pointed hats, and 
the Saka haumavarga, i.e. ultimi, are identified with the Amyrgioi, 
though Herodotus confuses this distinction. 

Junge’s studies treat a number of problems in the geography, 
ethnology, historiography, history, and nomenclature of these peoples. 
He believes there was unity among them in language (Iranian), 
culture (Tierstil), and race (Nordic), but the evidence he cites often 
suggests wishful thinking. He scrutinizes the notices on the far 
northeast found in early Greek sources, Homer, Hesiod, Aleman, 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, and Hecataeus, 4nd he attempts to enlarge 
on these meagre indications. The later classical tradition from 
Herodotus to Ptolemy is also reviewed. 

The most interesting and constructive are the last two chapters, 
which treat the Sacae and their country from the Oriental point of 
view, relying on Persian inscriptions, native seals and coins, and 
Chinese historians as well as on classical material. The relations of 
the Achaemenidae with the Sacae are traced critically. The author 
identifies a contemporary cylinder seal as representing Darius’ con- 
quest of the Saka tigrayauda and connects it with a passage in the 
Bisutun inscription. The Saka tigrayauda became tributary, but the 
Saka haumavarga remained more independent. The succession of 


*If the ᾿Ορθοκορυβάντιοι (Herodotus, III, 92) are the same (Junge, p. 
44), it is a strange name for people who wore κυρβασίας ὀρθάς (Herodotus, 
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dominant tribes in the Caspian steppes, Massagetae, Davi, Sarmatae, 
Aorsi, Alani, brings us down to the appearance of the Huns there 
in the second century. The eastern Sacae felt the pressure of the 
Huns much earlier. In the middle of the second century B. C., accord- 
ing to Chinese sources, the Huns drove the Ue-tse (Tocharoi) west- 
ward into the territory of the (eastern) Sacae (Sacaraucae), who 
fled over the mountains into Cashmir. Their dynasty in India is 
dated from 145 B. C., chiefly by correspondences between its coinage 
and the Hellenistic coinage of Bactria. 

The brochure is not too carefully prepared. The arrangement of 
the evidence is renetitious. On p. 21 a long reference is repeated in 
full within two hues. On p. 63 the citation from Herodotus should 
be VII, 64 (not ITI, 64), and on p. 74, Strabo, VII, 3, 17 (not VIII, 
3, 18), ete. The documentation is ample and up-to-date, but there 
is no bibliography. It is not always clear just what is the author’s 
own contribution; certainly whole sections of the argument are 
acknowledged from predecessors. 

AUBREY DILLER. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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